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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The following grammar treats of the dialect of Central, Northern, 

and Western Puraniyd (Pumiah). This dialect is founded on the archaic 
North Maithili dialeot spoken in North Darbhanga and the Supaul subdivision 
of Bhagalpur. A grammar and reading-book of Northern Maithili has been 
published by the Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal * Towards Central Puraniyd this 
dialeot shows a distinct tendency towards Bangdli. The dialect of Eastern 
Puraniyd is a variety of Bangdli. 

§ 2. The alphabet and rules for spelling will be found in the General 
Introduction to this series of grammars, and the remarks therein found are 
not repeated here. 


* Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar. By G. A. Grierson. 

_ , _ ^ Es. A. P. 

Part I, Grammar (extra number, J. A. S. B., 1880) ... 2 0 0 

Part II, Chrestomathy and Vocabulary (extra number, J. A* S. B„ 1882) 4 0 0 
Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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§ 3. For general remarks, see the General Introduction, § 38 and if. 

fPUU JWI1_!_ J.X.. _i 


The following- are the post-positions used in declining the noun ii 
tliis dialect:— 


Norn. Wanting. 

Aco. Wanting or % he. 

Instr. % se or *r sS. 

Dat. % Ice. 

Abl. % se or % sff. 

Gon. % k, % he, sire kar, or her 
Ijoo. me. 

"Voc, Wanting ; 


All these post-positions will only he used in one example, that of 
ghora, ‘ a horse; ? but they can all be used with all nouns. 


’ V ' '' V 
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Except that for the genitive, they can be used with all pronouns. In 
the genitive singular many pronouns do not take these post-positions, but 
have other forms subjeot to special rules. 

The plural is the same as the singular. 

The following are examples of declension : — 

§ 4. (a) Masculine Ta&bhavas in d . 

Example of the declension of a tadbhava * masouline noun in d 


ghora\ 4 a horse/ 



{ Weak, wTs ghor. ) Long form* ghor’wd. 

Short form, £ g trongj ghor& . j Redundant format WTfpn ghdrauwd . 


Singular and Plural. 


Nona. 

s ghora , 

6 a horse.’ 

Aco. 

)srt*pr ghora or % ghora ke> 

‘ a horse.’ 

Insfcr. 

% ghora se or ^ se, 

i by a horse/ 

I) at. 

% ghora ke, 

‘ to a horse/ 

Abl. 

%, ghora se, se f 

i from a horse/ 

Gen. 

Uff ghorak , ifteT % ghora ke, or ghora 



kar or ker, 

* of a horse/ 

Loo. 

ghora mS, 

4 in a horse/ 

Yoo. 

ho ghora ! 

‘0 horse!’ 


1 Or ^ ghor , gh&r'wd, or ghdrauwd, and so throughout. 


# See General Introduction, § 12. 
f See General Introduction, §§ 12, 38, and ft. 





DECLENSION, 


§ 5. (b) Masculine Nouns ending in Silent Consonants. 

Example of the declension of a masculine noun eliding in a silent 
consonant:— 

NT! ghar, ‘a house/ 

Short form ^ Weak ’ ** ghar ' X Lon £ form ’* BX: ” rT ff^wd. 

\ Strong, ghar a. ) Redundant form,* gharauwd. 

Singular and Plural. 

Nom. uk 1 ghar, * a house.’ 

Aoo. nt ghar or tnc % ghar he, ‘ a house.’ 

Instr. vx glare, % ghar se, fye., ‘ by a house.’ 

Dat. wt % ghar ke , < for a house.’ 

Abl. uk % ghar se, fyc., ‘ from a house.’ 

Gen. gkarak, UK % ghar M, fyc., ‘ of a house.’ 

Loo. u? glare, UK w ghar me, * in a house.’ 

Voo. ur; ho ghar ! ‘ 0 house !’ 

1 Oi‘ UK T «fT ghar’wd, UK?KV gharauwd, and so throughout. 

§ 6. It is not necessary to decline further any nouns in full, as the 

above examples suffice. All nouns ending in vowels are declined like uY'P 

ghord , and all those ending in silent consonants like uk ghar , The final 
syllables of all long and redundant forms may optionally be nasalised by the 
addition of amndsik : thusuTfnrr ghdr’wd or wtf ruf ghor’wd ; ukNt gharauwd 
or TcM 1 gharauwd ; maliyd or mUliya. 

Note, however, that— 

(1) Occasionally in the case of masculine nouns endin g in a silent 
consonant we find an instrumental in $ e and a locative 
in rr e ; thus sim ham bale h jaib , ‘ I sha ll take 

away by force,’ where w bale is the instrumental of «r^r 
bal, ‘force;’ wr® ghate, ‘ at a landing stage,’ locative of nr«f 
ghdp, ‘a landing stage:’ so also ut ut glare ghare, ‘in. 
every house/ * from house to house.’ 


* See General Introduction, §§ 12, 38, and ff. 
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(2) Certain verbal nouns ending in ^ / have an oblique form in 
m Id : thus fw dekhal, abl. % cUkKla se, 6 from 

seeingalso verbal nouns in the form of the root have an 
oblique form in v & or 3: ah : thus dekh> dat. ^3 tf dekh$ 
he or % delchah ke, ( for seeing/ Full particulars 
concerning these nouns will be found in § 111. 

An example of each of the more common forms of nouns follows :— 

§ 7. (c) Masculine Tatsamas * in d. 

rrmi raja , ‘a king/ 

Short form, ktstt raja. Long form,* *;®r«*rr rctf wa . Redundant form,* 
rajautcd. 

§ 8. (d) Masculine Nouns in i L 

mail, 'a gardener/ 

Short form, wf£\ mail. Long form,* ^rf%^T maliya. Redundant 
form,* sjf%$nrr maliyawd or uVNt mallied. 

§ 9. (e) Masculine Nouns in w d> 


nail, 'a barber/d' 

Short form, srr* ndu. Long form4 naiid or WW r mud. Redundant 

form,i naiiated or sft'GRT nauatvd. 


* See General Introduction, §§ 12, 518, and if., 84 and 30. 

t Kellogg in his Hindi Grammar incorrectly gives dsn as an example of a 
feminine noun in ^ u : it is masculine. tied is not used in Bihari, *rtT lor being 

the word for ‘ a tear/ 

t See Genera). Introduction, §§ 12, 38, and fF., 34 and 36. 
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§ 10. (f) Feminine Nouns in i i and T 

pothi ‘a book/ 


Short form, pothi. Long form,* xfrfoiST pbthiya. Redundant 

form/ xftffejn-arr pbthiyawd or TN?Ut pothucd. 


vrfu rati, ‘ night.’ 


Short form, tifa rati. Long form,* yfyjijT ratiyd. Redundant form,* 
ratiyawd or yjftsrr rattled. 


§ 11. (gl Feminine Nouns ending in a Silent Consonant. 

Tr<T bat , £ a word/ 


Short form, TPT bat. Long form,* *fMrr batiyd. Redundant form, 
*raT*rT bdt’wd. 


§ 12. Periphrastic Plural. 

With reference to the statement that the plural forms are the same 


as the singular, it must be noted that every noun can also form a peri¬ 
phrastic plural by the addition of the words sab, fWt sibhl, fwt sibi, & si 
ov^xxdr. Thus, nom. phir. ^?t ghora sab, ghora sibi, M • 

acc. plur. ^ % ghora sab ke, trh?T % ghora sibi he, and so on. In 
the case of rational beings the word log, ‘ people,’ may also be used; 
thus, srT*rT ^TT*r Mali log, ‘gardeners/ 


§ 13. Genitival Affixes. 

The following examples have been specially designed to exhibit the use 
of the genitival affixes :— 

1. t TOT* *fhx m. ‘This is the king’s temple.’ 

I rdjdk mandir chhikai. 

2. ‘I am the maid-servant 

Eamme Earn kar ddsin chhikti. 0 f King Kans.’ 


* See General Introduction, §§ 12, 38, and ff., 34 and 36. 
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3. ^fn -g% 5*W. 

MadhumdcJihi sibi ker chuttd ttri geiai, 

4. ^ gnj *^r 

Challi he m&rmk lmchhu closh nahi. 

5. ^ n«T5n?f 3^. 
Mathura her rnaugi sab kan’te dial geiai 

6. «rw 3r^ 

Bahut tar’hak bat sab sunal geiai . 

7. iffmmnr 3t§. 

Asphatik M didro phaUiVicd tuti geiai, 

8. xrsn 

Des desak rdjd ailai . 

9. ^ *J*C fw%. 

U sab mail her bl.tficd chhikai . 

10, W KT^TT %K ilTW *r ^50T 

Hamme rdjd her gam mS aild, 

11. xrf^sw %?c *r #. 

Pandit sab ker ghar me anek pothi chhai. 


4 A swarm of bees flew 
away/ 

4 There is no sin in slaying 
a deceiver/ 

4 The women of Matlmrd 
departed weeping/ 

' Matters of many kinds 
were heard/ 

4 The four gates of orystal 
broke/ 

* Kings of all countries 
came/ 

4 They are the sons of 
the gardener/ 

4 1 came into the king's 
villages/ 

4 There are many books in 
pandits’ houses/ 



§ 14. Gender. 


See General Introduction, § 42 and ff. 


§ 15., Numeral Adjectives. 

The oardinals are nearly the same as those in High Hindi. The follow¬ 
ing are the ones that present points of difference :— 


1 = v* ik or ego. 

2 — do, •■£ipT diigo, or %tdui. 
4 = snfr chan. 

9 —- *3o 'HO'. 

15 = ^sr-Ko pan’ra. 

27 — same. 


28 — 'ssr’S'-sg- aihaits. 

51 — T7cpT«f $kmm. 

52 = ^*1 bam. 

57 — sataun. 

58 — "^31*1 Sthaim. 
100 = ^ sai or Wo sa. 


§ 18. Ordinals. 

The ordinals up to * sixth ’ are as follows :— 

1st mm pahil or wfV'S^KT pahil’kd or pahink . 

2 nd — T^tWKdoear. 

3rd = ?ftr< tesar. 

4 th — ^TST chauthd, 'rjTfxw chdrim, or chdrarn. 

5th — pachUoa. 

5t,h — ^a«it chhath'wit. 

The ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ are all formed by adding Tr tcti or *rf S 
to the cardinals : as das’wd or daub, ‘tenth;’ pachas’ wet 

or frot pachasb, * fiftieth.’ 
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§ 17. Fractional Numbers, 


These are— 

£ = "qT pa or *TT% pdive, 

£ ass tihai. 

4 = wjtV adh. 

% or — t = panne. 


' 1| or -f £ '=# sawa. 

14 = derh 
21 = wj'ir arhai. 
+ 4 = aarfo. 


§ 18. Multiplicatives. 

Multiplicatives, such as the English * twioe ’ and 4 tlirice,' are not 
found in this dialect. The Bihart idiom is illustrated in such phrases as 
Wn do satIU'haudah, 'two seven's, fourteen;' Wo fwtt chha 

tiyd athdrah , 4 six three's, eighteen,' which correspond to the English idioms 
« seven times two ' and 4 three times six.’ Numbers thus used are called 
multiplicatives, and differ in some respects from the cardinals. The 
following are the multiplicative numbers up to 10, inoluding fraotious :— 

x 1, ^ kd. 
x 1£, satoti. 

x l \, s?Tf r tfaurhd. 
x 2, dund. 

X 24, arhai yd. 

X 3, fw*?T tiyd . 
x 3J, ®IT hutthd. 

x 4, chaukd. 

§ 19. Definite Cardinals* 

These are as follows :— 

Tjift ego , 4 the one.' 

dynno, * the two,' 4 both 
fftift two, * the three 
wrf<Vt chdrio , 4 the four and so on, 


x 44, dh'mioha. 

x 5, parija, 
x 5|, pahurtchd. 

X 6, WWT chhakkd * 

x 7, ww 

X 8, wnf dpt he, 

x 9, ?Ro 
x 10, WWT fWl 





rc us.- .co.amplo : qr^r . *iTT ^T' 
ors are an undivided family/ 




igfl 


20. Indefinite Cardinals. 

The termination nhcm or 'rf hm added to the numbers‘one hundred/ 


-- Jio aiwaji? nuuDiioutou. ioi tt duty UI1W 

..hundred.’ Examples are <?****¥ saWmnkm per , ‘ hundreds of trees ; 5 
vsrrcvvl 2 hajdr’Jimi, ‘thousands;’ ^rrigrvf Idlch'/imty -‘tens of , thousands;’ 

haj&r'hm adimi maitai> ‘ thousands of men died.’ 

i . 1 7 w ‘V * 4 J v 1 /> ' r . * . , ' < 




§ 21. Collective Numerals. 


-- »u™». 

These—viz. jord, * n pair, ’ gavcfd, ‘ a four ’—-are the same 

as iu High Hindi. 






fPl 

«|lii 


iiiiiiiiiwa 

aMWMaB 




■ 0 ,4 

.'-.'■V' ‘■rv- 

v 

>■. y, 

I 


ISiW 





§ 22. The following tables show the declensional forms of the prin¬ 
cipal pronouns and pronominal forms. 

Tho declension of pronouns presents some important points of difference 
from that of nouns, which must bo carefully noticed. 

While nouns frequently remain unchanged before post-positions, 
pronouns, with few exceptions, change to some other form, called the oblique 
or inflected base. 

The accusative singular of pronouns is, with one or two exceptions, 
never the same as the nominative. In circumstances corresponding to those 
in which the accusative of a noun takes the nominative form, the accusative 
of a pronoun usually takes the oblique form without any post-position. 

The genitive forms of pronouns ending in x r and n are also to be 
noticed. 

Pronouns have the same form, whether referring to masouline or 
feminine nouns. With the exception of the pronouns of the second person, 
they all want the vocative ease. 

x< s ■> f* ' ? 1 \ , ,.v - 1 > ^ 'y , ' {i ;< t t 41 p < s f i vV 

§ 23. Pronouns of the First Person and of the Second 
Person Non-Honorific. 

These pronouns have in the singular each two forms—a shorter and 
a longer. The shorter form is rarely used except in poetry. 
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T*r ham, ‘1/ 


MM 


igiiii# 

Singular. 



Shorter form, 

Longer form . 

Nom. 

Wanting , 

VJ /?<m, hamme > or vm hamrne. 

Aoo. 

*rtXT 1 mord or *rtxr % mord he. 

1 ham’rd or TQ'iXT % 

ham’rd ke . 

Instr. 

rfhCT % mord se. 

WKT t ham'rd sc. 

Dat. 

iff *T % mord ke. 

w*XT % ham'rd ke. 

Abl. 

% mord se . 

tW % ham’rd se. 

Gen. 

mor. 

WX hamar. 

Loc. 

«rtXT mord me. 

ham’rd . #»%• 

Yoc. 

Wanting . 

Wanting. 


1 flirt moro and =?fl r T> hamro may be used for ifra mord and ta^tt ham’rd in an 
emphatic sense : thus ham’ro da, ‘ give to me also.’ In poetry a shorter 

oblique form, mold, instead of *it < r mord, is sometimes found. ham may bo 
used throughout instead of ¥^T t TT ham’rd. 

The plural is the same as the singular. A periphrastic plural is formed 
as in the case of substantives; thus nom. ham’rd sab, ^ui\r w 3 ! 

ham’rd si, or 'VWncT ham’rd dr, and so on. Mfl ham sab is also used, 
but not MW flt ham si, Sfv. 

Mflj hammu is used emphatically to mean ‘I (we) also/ 




Longer form . 
tH> or w t&. 

% tord he . trlv-tT 1 t,6h > rd or 


fTlV-VT it tC/h'ra se. 

% tdh’rd ke. 
TThr."TT % td/i’rd se. 
rrHr< tohar. 

tdh’rd me. 
ho to. 


Instr. <rtVT t lord se. 

Dat. tftrr % lord ke. 

Abl. «Kr t lord se. 

Gen. ift Xtor. 

Loo. fftri'n torn me. 

Yoo. Wanting. 

. ../'I- ‘ * '■ f«! 

1 fitTt toro and 5fr? T ^ r toh'ro may be used for ntTT tord and 'ff!tf r TT toh’rd in an 
emphatic sense: thus cTtT~A tdh’ro dekhaichhl, ‘I see you also.’ In poetry a 

shorter oblique form, olf? iijhi instead of cftTT tord, is sometimes found. 

. - ' 

Plural. 

The plural is the same as the singular. A periphrastic plural is formed 

as in the case of substantives; thus, nom. rfl^T u*? lord sab, ?flXT ^ tord si, 

jftKT lord dr, aud so on; so also tfhTTT U«r ioli’rd sab, &o. df 

tv sab, «? iu sab, are also used. 

7 °\ 


§ 24. Pronoun of the Second Person Honorific and. 
Reflexive Pronoun. 


apnc, hha, or aha, 

‘your honor/ 

This pronoun is declined regularly like a substantive : thus—'snpir % 
» ke, % ap’ni se, §c. 





§ 25. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


These are (1) the proximate demonstrative i i, ‘this,’ and (2) the 
remote demonstrative w u, ‘that.’ 

Like the ’personal pronouns, they have each two forms, a shorter 
and a longer. 


Singular. 
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ll, ‘ that.’ 


The olose analogy between the deolension of this pronoun. and that 
of i % ‘ this, ’ will be manifest from the following paradigm:— 

Singular, 



Shorter form. 

Longer form . 

Nom. 

m it,* mS, or mhay* 

Wanting. 

A co. 

^ (%) % (ke). 

^rfar.VT ( %j dk’rd (ke). 

v. Inf|r. 

% it se. 

'SThST’cr % ok’rd se. 

Dat. 

<ar % it ke. 

^ffafsKT % ok’ra ke. 

Abl. 

<3? % it se. 

% ok’ra se. 

Gen. 

% iike: 

ssfPST olcar or 



ok’ra ke, ker. 

Loo. 

vst u me. 

'qrfT'KTV ok’ra mil 


'gr^t uthi may be used instead of vi it throughout. 

Plural. 

The plural is the same as the singular. As in the base of substantives, 
a periphrastic plural can be formed; thus nom. et k. mb, 
dk'rd sab, and so on. 

Note. —In the above two demonstrative pronouns the shorter form may 
be used either adjectivally or substantially,’but the longer form oan only 
be used as a substantive, and never as an adjective. 

§ 26. Correlative Pronouns. 

These are (1) the relative pronoun 3r je, ‘ who /2) the correlative 
pronoun t se, ‘thatand (3) the interrogative pronoun % ke, ‘whoP’ 

The close analogy between their forms should be noted. Like the 
personal and demonstrative pronouns, they have each a shorter and a 
longer form. 

It is not neeessary to give their deolension in full, as it is on exaotly 
the same lines as that of the demonstrative pronouns. I shall therefore give 
only the nominative, genitive, and general oblique forms for each number. 



Shorter form. 

Nom. 

Gen. # %.;> ki. 
Obi. 


Shorter form. 

Nom. % se or ft te. 
Gen. ft % te ki. 
Obi. ft te. 


COBBEEATIVE PBOXOUf-S. ' 

Relative. 

t je, 4 who/ 

Singular and Plural. 

Lo nger form. 

Wanting. 

jekar or nrtxjfaikar. 

W3FTT j&h'rd or mws*Tjak’rd. 

Correlative. 

% se, ‘that/ 

Singular and Plural. 

Longer form . 

Wanting . 

ffarc tekar or takar. 

Wfrd or W^s^CT tak'rd. 


l vo 


Shorter form . 

Nom. % ke. 

Gen. % % ke ke , 

Obi. % ke. 


interrogative. 

% fce, ‘ who ? 5 

Singular and Plural. 

Longer form. 

Wanting. 
fator or 

A&fcVd or qwr?T ka/f rd. 


Note. —In the above correlative pronouus the shorter form may be used 
either adjectivally or substantially, but the longer form can only be used as 
a substantive, and never as an adjective. As in the case of the demonstrative 
pronouns, the periphrastic plural is formed by adding XX sab, sibi , si, 

or 'XW dr. 






ill$5SS 

, 

This pronoun is really a neuter form of % ke, and oan only 

inanimate things. 

■ 


Singular. 


Nom. •set ki or *rt kd 


Ohl. kathi or kithi. 


«ss 


Deolined regularly like a substantive. Its dative, ^^1 % kathi ke or fWt% 
HIM ke, or irregularly % kithi le or Wt %« kathi lei, ‘for what?’ is used 
as an adverb, meaning ‘ why ? ’ 


3 




§ 28. Indefinite Pronoun. 

wlx hoi, ‘anyone/ "some one. 

*"■ { s * 1 ' ' ' . ,, Y< ' , ( V \ K i 

This is deolined throughout the singular only. 

Singular. 

Nom. ^Tt hoi. 

Ohl. ^ kathii, qft^tkono, ^rrct kak’ro,^b^Xt kgk’ro, or k6kar’hau. 

Declined regularly like a substantive, except the genitive, which is %-=firvi 
keh’rb or kbkar’hau. 
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§ 29. sir® /«<c7iA. or fr* kuchhu, ‘ anything,’ 

‘something.’ 

Declined regularly like’ a substantive. The oblique form is ■g»s( kuchh, 

kuchhu, or %«?f kethi. 

§ 3Q. The indefinite pronoun** sab or sabhai ‘all,’ ‘every one/ 
is declined regularly like a substantive. When plurality is to be emphasised, 
it has an oblique plural form w*f*r sabani : thus, **% sab ke ‘of all,* taken 
as a whole; but **f*t % sabani 1:6, ‘of all,’ taken severally. 

§ 31. The indefinite pronouns jeko'i, ‘whoever,’ and 

jekuchhu, * whatever,’ are compounds, and are declined regularly -like their 
oomponent parts: thus, aco. sing. St % je kkk’rd he, % fia: % je 

kuchhu ke y fyc. 

The indefinite pronominal adjective life kitek or % kai signifies 
‘ several,’ It is also used as an interrogative, meaning ‘ how many ? ’ 

§ 32. Derivative Pronominal Forms. 

The following table gives the more usual pronominal adjectives and 
adverbs in a succinct form. 
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Pronoun. 

Manner. 


Pron. Adj. 

Pron. Adv, 

f Proximate 

6 1 

^ 1 
j ! 

1 

i; $, ‘this 51 ... 

akin , 

Miami, 
iraiig, or 
ainh 9 ‘of this 
kind/ 

£//an, 

‘thus. 3 

* Remote ... 

^ u, i that 9 ... 

dAiw, 

#CSF urang, 
‘of that kind/ 

o/*aw, 

‘ in that way/ 

Relative *«• ... 

9tje> i who 3 ... 

jthanv , 

‘of whatkind.’ 

^?T j$hm, ‘ in 
what way/ 

Correlative 

% se, i that 1 ... 

<rfV*r iahtn, 

tthanUy 
%XW serang, 
‘of that kind/ 

Whan, ‘in 
that way/ 

Interrogative . 

i 

tfer/who?*... 

kahin, 
%^r*g Wianu, 
Wang , 

4 of what 

kind ? * 

zfrzsik&han, ‘in 
what way ? 3 

































Pron. adj. of 
Quantity. 


t/’ice, ‘this 
much.’ 


dt’ue, ‘ that 
much.’ 


' how 

muoh.’ 


SiT5% tU’we, ‘ so 
much/ 


kit'ice, ‘ how 
much ? ’ 


Pron. adv. of 
Time. 


Ffw ehiyd, 
V’S’n $khan, 
or abe, 

6 now/ 


ohiyd, 
6khan, 

* then/ 


jahiya, 
5H3W jakhan, 
jabe, 

* when/ 

*rf**JT tahiyd, 
W’SJf takhan, 
or rr# fabe, 

‘ then/ 

qsfsTCT kahiyd, 
^"wsr kakhan, 
or ka.be, 

1 when ? ’ 


Pron. adv. of 
Place. 


Pron. adv. of 
Direction. 


Pit tte, * here/ 


Wtft Me, ‘there/ 


inne, bnhar, 
‘ hither/ 


’S'sr unne,'V^K umhar, 
‘thither/ 


Vftjate, ‘where/ f®;# jinni, 

jemhar, ‘ whithor/ 


tale, * there/ 


^ hate, ‘ where?’ 


f*nr Untie, 
Umhar, ‘thither/ 


fair kinne, 
kimhar, ‘whither?’ 
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§ 33. Adjectival Pronouns. 


The following sentenoes are designed to show the use of the various 
pronouns, both adjectivally and substantially. 

Note that, when used as an adjective, % fa always beoomes fan- 
hi may also become Jeon in the nominative, and always does so in 

the oblique cases. 


<i) * 


|p5r () % je ail chhalaiy se gelai: ‘he who had come 
went.’ 

(2) $$,> ndiim ail ehhaM, se adimi 
gelai: 6 the man who had come, went/ 

(3) rfrSK «rTW, jekar khet > tekar dhdn: ‘ he who owns the 
field, owns the paddy/ 

(4) je adimi he /chef, se adimi 
kd dkdn : * the man who owns the field, owns the paddy/ 

(5) % ke rahe ? * who was it P ’ 

(6) r tff fw% a kon adimi chhikai ? 4 what man is he P 

(7) tfafT kekar ghord chhikai ? 4 whose is the horse f 

(8) wt^TT fw% kon adimi kar ghord chhikai ? 4 to what 
person does the horse belong ? ’ 

(9) kt chhikai ? 4 what is it ? * 

(10) (or ?fT* f*% hi (or kon) gdchh chhikai ? 4 what tree is it P 

(11) w wrfw kithi m2 pdni ndnal chhm ? ‘in whafc 

have you brought the water ? ’ 

(12) 'qftw ^rteT wifw -If kon lota me pdni ndnal chhm ? 

‘in what lota have you brought the water? ’ 

(13) qrH ^EfTP'^T hoi nahi aid, 4 no one came/ 

(14) 4*tT ^tTPlS ioi chhmrd nahi a&l, 1 no boy came/ 



.ffBB 
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(15) ulV *r W w me kek'rd kuchha nahi 

chhai , ‘ in that village no one has anything/ 

(16) ^ % grf ^ few*?* 4 .W M fowiy# 

huchhu nai mil'tai , ‘in that village nothing will be got from 
any shopkeeper/ 

(17) ^ ^ dawdy ke Mthi me dharS* 

lag’taiy* it will be (necessaTy) *to put that medicine into 
something/ 

L8) jfw keUk pnrukh aild , ‘several men came,* or ‘how 
many men came ? 9 

j 

" ml ^ wmwm 1 Ml $ s|s i 11 n 

§ 34, The Pronominal Oblique Genitive. 


In this dialect pronominal genitives have not the oblique form which 





occurs in other' dialects. 




mm 


lS§r' .. 


* Dative of the verbal noun. 


• m¥t m 


IM- v, - T- ; Vt F'a 7 fJS 


M 

iliite 




■life 




felllls 

TO fftaB lSV 'mim 1 ■ 

mm> 










DIVISION II, 
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CONJUGATION. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§ 35. It must be noted with respeot to the following paradigms 
that colloquially the plural is oommonly used in the place of the singular : 
thus iff Wff tZ chha, ‘ thou art,’ is oommonly used instead of iff W to chhe, 
which is the more correct form. The plural form of some persons, especially 
the third, is often wanting, or, in other words, the same form is often used 
both in a singular and in a plural sense. 

In Northern and Western Puraniya,. the verb has no forms peculiar to 
tho feminine. 

As already observed (§1), the language spoken in Northern and 
Western Puraniya is in the main Maithili. It, however, especially in the sadr 
(or central) subdivison, shows a distinot tendency towards Bang&li. It will 
be convenient to note here that the first persons in ^rr it, as f I6kh’lit, 

and the preterite in fhwf tihrf, as dikh’Hhct, and the other forms 

from the same stem, as dikh’tihai, fyc., are more used in the sadr 

subdivision ; while first persons in wff 3, as dekh’lo, and the preterite 

conditional in vff tl, as dekh’tZ, cttkh’ta , Sfc., are more used in the 

Arariy& (or northern ) subdivision. 

§ 36. With regard to the spelling of the various tense-forms, it must 
bo noted that ^ ai and are frequently written w? at and au 

respectively: thus such forms as dekhai and dekhau are often 

written d&khai and ^usT3' dikhaii. It has not been thought neoessary 

to put both these varieties of spoiling into the paradigms: hence only ycl 
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dekliaiy dekhau , fyc, f will be found therein. With regard to this 

and to the shortening of ante-penultimate vowels, see General Introduction, 
§§ 34—37. 

§ 37. Conjugational System. 

The conjugation of the verb >/ dekh, ‘ see/ being given in full, it is 
not necessary to give here the details of conjugation at length. 

§ 38. There are three moods—the Indicative, Conjunctive, and Imper¬ 
ative. These may again bo divided into simple tenses —formed from the root 
direct, and periphrastic tenses —formed with the aid of auxiliary verbs added 
to the present or past participle, or to the conjugated preterite indicative. 

§ 39. The simple tenses are as follows : 

Indicative. Conjunctive. 

Preterite. Present. 

Future. Preterite. 

Of these, the present imperative is always the same as the present 
conjunctive. 

§ 40. The periphrastic tenses are as follows;— 

a) From the present participle, direot fornr— 

Indicative— 

Definite present with auxiliary present. 

Imperfect „ preterite. 

Durative future „ future. 

Conjunctive— 

Future with auxiliary present conjunctive. 

Durative present „ preterite „ 


Imperative. 

Present. 
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b) From th© past participle — 

Indicative— 

Perfect (form II) with auxiliary present. 

Pluperfect (form II) „ past. 

Future exact (form II) „ future. 

Conjunctive— 

Future exact (form II) with auxiliary present con j unctive. 
Preterite (form II) „ preterite „ 

c) From the preterite indicative— 

Indicative- 

Perfect. (form I) with auxiliary present. 

Pluperfect (form I) ,, preterite. 

Future exact (form I) „ future. 

Conjunctive— 

Future gxact (form I) with auxiliary present conjunctive. 
Preterite (form I) „ ' preterite ,, 

Concerning the'use of the auxiliary in tenses formed from the past 
partioiple, see General Introduction, p. 13, cl. (4). 

§ 41. The Simple Tenses. 

The personal terminations are nearly tlie same for all these tenses. 
They are added to a tense-stem, the formation of which will he described 
afterwards. 

The terminations of these three tenses are given in the following table. 
It will be observed that there are many optional forms of terminations for 
each person. They are all used with nearly equal frequency. They should 
be carefully committed to memory. 

It pnust be noted that the termination ^ a of the 2nd plural masculine 
is pronounced with a peculiar drawl, something like the English word f awe.’ 
Thus, dckk * awe.’ 
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Table showing the Personal Terminations of the Present Conjunctive, 
the Preterite Indicative, and the Preterite Conjunctive. 


! 1 

Person. J 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

4 u, '«ff 3, m, %T a. 

t i, iai, iau. 

2nd 

a, XT e, $ e, if ai. 

SI a, ^r=fi hah. 

3rd 

% at, ^ ailc, '«rr au, auk. 

sflfT at* nrN aun* 


The first person is often used houorifioally in the sense of the second 
person : thus dbl, 4 come/ 

§ 42. These terminations are added to various tense-stems, and it is by 
these tense-stems that the tenses are distinguished. The formation of each 
tense-stem will be given separately under the heading of each tense, and the 
conjugation of each tense will now be described in the order in which 
they will subsequently be given in the conjugation of the model verb 
v/ ^ deleft , 4 see/ 


g: i ^ t m #-$.; . 

§ 43. The Preterite Indicative. 

The stem of this tense is formed by adding al or il to the root. 
To this the terminations in § 41 are added. Thus y/ ^ dekh, 4 see/ preterite 
stem dekhal or dekhil , to whioh the terminations are added : 

thus dtktilu or tfar# dtkhilu, 4 1 saw/ ^ il is principally used in 

Central Furaniya. In the third person singular this tense takes either the 
terminations in § 41 or else the following kai , ’ kaik, >kau, 


* The forms only occur in the auxiliary verb achh, ‘be/ In the case of other 
verbs, the singular terminations are used for both numbers. 
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-.fa 'kauk. Thus, *■*% liehhal'kai, ' he saw,’ f5p«P% giral’kai, ‘he fell.’ 
Moreover— 

(a) In transitive verbs , it may also take the termination <*&• 

Thus,—^*8* dtkh'lak * he saw.’ 

(b) In the case of neuter verbs, it may also either take no termin¬ 

ation at all, e.g. fflKW giral, ‘he fell,’ or take s*fn Jed : thus 
fjtKW^T giral’kd, * he fell.’ The first is sometimes made 
into a feminine form, * i: thus f*ix% girali, ‘ she fell.’ 

§ 44. The Future Indicative. 

This tense has two stems-one for the first and second persons, and one 
for the third person. The first stem is formed hy adding ah or ?5 *» 
to the root; the second is the root itself. 

The following are the terminations of this tense. All should he 
added to the root direct. 


Terminations of the Future. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

Hai, -.wt ’ ban, wif ’Mf, ’bm. 

ab, ’bi.. 

2nd 

Terr 'bd, * ’be, % ’be, k ’bm, 

wj ’ba, wrw ’bahak. 


sh ’bhe, % ’ml 


3rd 

at, »K ’tai, ’tan, S.W it, 



itai, tjlft itau. 

_ __ . _ 


^ ibai, ibau, &c., may be used instead of •« ’bai, 'hau, &c. 
Sometimes on irregular second person plural in ihak or ihahak is 

found, e.g. ddtMhdk or dekhihaha/c, ‘you will see.’ 

















§ 45,. The Present Conjunctive and Imperative, 




In this tense the terminations are added to the root itself: thus 
dekhfi, < let me see/ The terminations are those given in §41. Besides 
these, this tense may in the third person singular take V e. It also 
optionally takes no termination whatever in the second and third persons. 


In the plural it may in the second person also take the termination 


§ 46. The Preterite Conjunctive, 


In this tense at or v Hih or *f?r Hi is added to the root to form the 
stem. The personal terminations in § 41 are then added : tbus^ntffT dekh td 
or d&khHihd or d&kKtid, 6 (if ) I had seen/ 

In the third person singular it may drop the usual terminations and end 
in ait or Hihd, added simply to the root. In the first person plural 

masculine it optionally takes the termination Hihtii or tihain, 

added directly to the root. It also forms a peculiar periphrastic third 
person, which will be noted in § 64. 

§ 46a. The Use of the Various Verbal Terminations. 

It will be noticed that each person has many terminations, but they do 
not all mean exactly the same thing. At the same time it must he noted that 
this multiplicity of verbal forms is partly due to local and personal circum¬ 
stances—an inhabitant of one place using one set of forms, and an inhabit¬ 
ant of another, another. This is due to the want of a literature, which 
would fix each verbal form in its proper and exact shade of meaning. I he 
following instructions will help to explain approximately the more customary 
uses of the forms. 

In the first place it must be noted that in the Maithili dialect generally 
number is continually disregarded, verbs in the singular form being used 
with plural subjects, and vice versd. In the third person the singular 
is almost always used instead of the plural. The only exception is in the 
case of y/ ^ achh , see § 41. Thus take d&kh y lak } which is properly 
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third singular preterite. The following examples show that.it can be used 
both in a singular and in a plural sense : — 

Singular **W sr^i 3r< we harn'ra naddi kar karichha 

par d#k/dlak } 4 he saw me on the bank of the river/ 

Plural. —•rft *bX VX we sibhi ham y ra naddi kar 

karichha par dektilak , ‘they saw me on the bank of the river/ 
So also chhaun (properly 3rd plural) may be used as a singular, 
viz. ? we chhaun , ‘ he is/ as well as «f we sM chhaun , 4 they are/ 

It may be asked, then, why these terminations have been divided into 

singular and plural. The answer is twofold,—first, that though no longer 
used in their proper sense, the terminations were originally singular and 
plural as written, and in songs (which always conserve an older form of 
the language) they are so used to the present day. Secondly, at the present 
day there is this important difference in their use,—singular terminations 
(especially in the second and third persons) are always used non-honorifically, 
and plural terminations honorifically, as regards the subject: thus 

to dMdle (singular) means 4 you (that humble person) saw/ but 
iff to rf&khdla (plural) f you (that respectable person) saw/ In the first 

person, however, this distinction has been lost, and singular and plural 
are used indiscriminately. 

There is another way of looking at a verbal form, and that is the 
relation it bears to the objeot. There is nothing like this in any European 
language ; so it requires more careful exemplification in the present case. 
For the purposes of the present explanation a sentence may be divided 
into subject, verb, and object. The object may be direct or remote. Thus, 
in ‘the king gave a village to the br&hman/ ‘the king* is the subject, 

‘ gave 9 is the verb, 4 a village 9 is the direot objeot, and 4 the brahman ’ is 
the remote objeot. So in 4 the child fell on the ground/ for the purposes 
of the present explanation 4 the ground ’ may he considered as the remote 
object. In European grammar the form of a verb depends on the subject, 
i.e, y we say that it agrees with its subject in number and person, but the 
objeot (direct or remote) has no effect at all on the form of the verb. In 
Bihari, ou the contrary, the seleotion of the verbal form to be used largely 
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depends upon the objeot. Thus, while in Europe we must say that the verb 
agrees with its subject in number and person, in Sihar wo must say that 
it agrees with its subject, and also with its objeot, in honour and person. 

The following are approximately the rules on this point: 

(a) The terminations ending in ^ au are used when the object 
(direct or remote) is in the second person and is considered inferior to 
the speaker. 

(b) The word chhaun is used when the objeot (direct or remote) 
is in the second person and is spoken of with respect. 

(c ) The terminations ending in $ ai are used when the object (direot 
or remote) is in the first or third person and is considered inferior to 
the subject. 

(d) The terminations ending in am are used generally when the 
subjeot (direot or remote) is mentioned with great respect. In this case the 
objeot may be in the first or third person. 

The following examples will make the above clear:— 

^ ham tohar pothi bihdn d&kh'bau, I will 

see your book (my humble friend) to-morrow.’ (Here the direct objeot, 
‘your book,’ being inferior and in the second person, a termination ending 
in v* an is used.) 

?iY^ tor eko bal terh naJit hotau , ‘ Not a single one 

of your hairs (my humble friends) will be bent.’ 

doka tuti jaifaUy ‘ The cockle will smash-(for you). 

utvr % T tord se i chukat bhelau y ‘ You have made this mistake ’ 

(lit. by you has this mistake taken place). 

'an 1 * ir kaJwjd dhydn median, mhaichhau , ‘How can it 

ever get into your credence ? ’ 

?to H iftift VtT yfjn jam, to tmn'rd 

mdri ddl’tihe, ta ii moti tor hdth lag’tihau, ‘ If you had killed me, the pearl 
would have come (my humble friend) into your hand.’ 
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*rnft ^ ^ tdh’rd cjari me M mdl chhau ? ( (My humble 

friend), what goods are iu your cart ?* 

^TK\ ?if 3TT fax % ifa *grm win des den aro gti gd phir# se Id Idhk 
chJiaun , 4 What, profit is there to you (respected sir) in wandering about from 
country to country and from town to town ? ’ 

w 'Wto-KT ^ we 6k’rd chdkar he dekhaVkai ai ? 4 Has 

he (my humble friend) seen his servant ? ’ (Here both subjeot and object 
are non-bono rifle.) 

w?nr ^NfT % W tiiWla Mjxr'td nend 

ke kahin chat kJdch k& mdraVkai ? 4 Did you see how Mur’ta gave a severe 
slap to the child ?’ (Here the object, ‘ the child,’ is inferior.) 

% ftlKT fk^n ote se gird dihaut, ‘Let your honour throw it down 
from there.’ 

V& % ^*0? w ihd ham’rd nend ke dekh'lo chhai, 4 Has 

your honour seen my child ? 9 (Here the first person of the verb is used 
honorifioally instead of the second person, and no special reference being 
made to the person of and respect due to the object, the form 
cttktiliai is not used.) 

t wf?T, WC W ? re chhmrd , hamniar bahi dekh'Ze chhai ? 4 Ho ! 

you boy, there, have you seen my book P ’ (Here the subject is non- 
honorific, and there is no reference to the objeot.) 

^ «*T*T, «>OTr % ho MM, dOtkVla Mohan ke 

haah k&han dak’lak? ‘ Hallo, uncle, did you see how Mohan’s wife called 
me ? ’ Here no special reference is made to the honour of the object.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

>l> )> > ^ \ t, t ) V K 11 ,'Y ; \ .• .... /,,•■ 'n\ ': ' , i\* ' , I |V * 

§ 47. There axe two classes of auxiliary verbs—the defeotiue and the 
complete. 

§ 48. There are three defective auxiliary verbs in use in this dialect. 

(a) The first of these is formed from the v achh. It is used only 
in the present and preterite tenses, and always loses its initial vowel, except 
in one form of the third singular present. It has in the present tense two 
forms,—a weak, e.g. w chhai, ‘he is,’ and a strong, e.g. fkr% chhikai, ‘ he is.’ 
In the preterite "tense it is used only in the weak form, e.g. chhal, 

‘ he was.’ I shall call it the first defective auxiliary verb. 

{b) The next of these is formed from the ah, and is very 

irregular. It exists only in the future tense, and in the third person 
singular of the present. I shall oall it the second defective auxiliary verb. 

(c) The next is formed from the T'? rah, 4 remain,’ and is used in 
the present tense in a preterite sense, e.g. rahai, * he was.’ I shall call 
it the third defective auxiliary verb. 

§ 49. The complete auxiliary verb is formed from the vt ho, 

< become,’ whioh is conjugated through all moods and tenses. Its preterite 
is irregular, and is never used as an auxiliary, but only as a verb substantive,, 
meaning 4 1 became.’ 

§ 50. First Defective Auxiliary Verb. 

achh, ‘be/ 

Present : 4 1 am,’ S>c. 

In this tense an old form of the 3rd plural has survived, and is still 
used. 







2nd w chhe. 


Wo chha or (irregular) w 


3rd. 


w chhe, w eM#*, * vhhati. 


achh. 




chhat, vhf chhnun . 


Strong Form. 



1st fa^ehhiku, fsmf chhiko , 
chhikm , f^T chhiki. 

2nd chhOcd^ fiRT ohhike, 

ftm chhikm. 

3rd f*%, ffcif, 

chhike , chhikai , chhikutk , 

fw** uk, 

f&m clihik. 


fWfr, f<*fWt 

chhikiy chhikiai , chhikiau . 
ft^o> 

chhika } chhik’hak. 

Not used. 
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Person. 

Singular. 

<:- 

Plural* 

1st 

3?%, W'^T. 

W>, wf^^. 


chhalUy* chhalOy chhalm , chhalti. 

chhally chhaliaiy chhaliau . 

2nd 

WT chhaldy chhale , w chhale , 



chhalm . 

chhala 9 chhalahak . 

( 

ww chhaL 

iVo# wserf. 

3rd 

WW, 


( 

chhcilaiy chhalaik , chhaldu , chhalauk. 



* Or (especially in Central Puraniyd) fer^; chhili\ or chh&lti, and so 
throughout. 

§ 51. Second Defective Auxiliary Verb. 

]/ ^ ah, 'be/ 

Present, * He is.' 


i 

Person, j 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 


iVbtf 

2nd 

JVbtf 


3rd 

Tt i0». 

jVotf used. 
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Future, * I shall be,' 8fc. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural, 

1st 

haibai, haibau, %«ff haibo, 

haibm. 

^ haib, haibl. 

2nd 

haiba, haibe, haibe, 

%«" haibm, %vr haihhl, %if haime. 

haiba, haebahak. 

3rd 

hail, haitai, haitau. 

Not used. 


§ 52. Third Defective Auxiliary Verb. 

l/v? rah, ‘be/ 

Present (used in a preterits sense ): * I was,’ tyc. 


P 

O 

CO 

M 

<v 

* 

Singular 

Plural. 

1st 

Not used . 

raid, rallied, rahiatt . 

2nd 

r^T rahd , rahe, V% rahe, 

J^rahdi. 

KTo rahci, rah’hak. 

3rd 

rahe , rahai , rahaik, 

rcthau, rahauk. 

Not used . 
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§ 53. The Complete Auxiliary Verb. 
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)/ *ft ho, ( be, ! ‘become! 

Indicative Mood. 

(«)— Preterite : * I became? fyc. 

Note.—T his tense is never used as an auxiliary, chhalu or rahi 




(see above) being used instead. It has two forms, a regular and an 
irregular. 


Regular Form. 


d 

o 

M 

J> 

PM 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

xt'f holu. 

holt. 

2nd 

hold. 

•iWo kola. 

3rd 

”#1% hoi. 

Not used. 


Optional forms as in *nf chhalu . 


Irregular Form. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

bhelu. 

bhcK . 

2nd 

^irt hheld. 

bhela . 

3rd 

bhel. 

Not used . 


Optional forms as in chhalil *rt*r bhail may be used instead of 

^ bhel throughout. 
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§ 54. (Jj—Future : ( I shall be,’ tye. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

Ttt hobai, hobau, 'g’fsf hobo, 

hobdu. 

hob, hobi. 

2nd 

vr^T hold, *Yt hole, ofrf hobe, 
’ftsT hobai, mYh hobhe, Vtn home. 

frto hoba, Mbahak. 

3rd 

^’Yfr hot, hotai, , €Y?r| hotau. 

A 

Not used. 


Many people say hoabai, or hoibai, or hoibai, instead of 

rr* hobai, and so throughout. 

Conjunctive Mood. 


§ 55. (e)—Present: ‘(If) I be ’ 8fc. 


Person, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

VH* hoi., hob, 'itvff'' horn, 

’<siY#r ho A. 

^Tt hoi, hoiai,hoiau. 


^itT hod, "?to hoe, hod, "Tt’f 

hod/L- 

'sfa hoa . 

2nd 


holm, hoho, hohttin. 


^ ho. 

f 

TpT ho. 

Not used. 

3rd! 

’CYq hoe, boat, hoaik. 


i 

i 

\ r dV^hoau, hoauk. 

V 
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§ 50. (^—Preterite : f (If) I had been,' fyc. 
Fobm I. 
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Person. 

- -:-—--:=~ 

Singular. 

Plural, 

1st 

/win* 'rtfpf hot 3, ^Y?rf hotrni, 

istaft hoti, hbtiai, 


^nsf hot a. 

Ttfn^ hdtiau. 

2nd 

^Wt hold, hote, hole, 

^ftw hot ah. 

hota, hotahak. 

r 

hoait or TT<T hot, 

Not med. 

3rd -j 

Vt?T hotai, Aotuik, 


1 

Tta^ hotau, hot auk. 

\ 


* Or hoat& y and so throughout. 


Form II. 


Person. 1 

Singu lar. 

Plural. 

1st 

'tYfirf hdtihu, TtfWf hbtihb, 
hotihcm, f hUihd. 

TtfWI hoti hi. 

hbtihak, Tlfafsr Utihain. 

2nd 

TtYfiTTr hotihd, ^fr(% hotihe, 
VYfaT hbtihe, •^1'?}%* hblihdi. 

Ttf?r^o hotiha. 

3rd 

hUihai, hotihaik, 

hotihcm, hotihauk 

Not used. 


Vtfh^T hotihd. 

n , 


Periphrastic form for 3rd present, hole /wit,— see § 34. 


t07?o 
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§ 57- Imperative Mood. 

Present: ‘ Let me see , fyc. 

' 

The same as the present conjunctive. 




Slit! 




Me 


mmm 




mm 


j§§ffj® 

ttflftllt 




■ 


IlillJflfSIM 

Precative Forms. 

Aom, TtVff hoU, hoia, * be good enough to be.’ 


* 'j\ | i" 1 1 J ' W 

The periphrastic tenses are quite regular, and need not be given. 




§ 58. Present Participle, * being.* 

Singular and Plural. 

* s rtrT hot or holt. 




pill 


In 




Past Participle, ‘ been. ’ 
hoi or .WB bhel. 

Conjunctive Participle, ‘ having been.’’ 

V % bhe U, *? % bhai hi, % ho U, or % hoi ki. 


■ 


PHk 

i liMv 




IPl&'ji 


Infinitive, ' ito be ; 
Tt*?- AoJ. 


|| p 

. 




mm 


fsBHi 

■ 




r. 








CHAPTER VI. 

THE REGULAR ACTIVE VERB. 

§ 59. There is only one conjugation of active verbs, if we exoept a 
few irregular verbs to be noted further on. The conjugation of neuter 
verbs differs from that of active verbs only in certain of the past tenses, 
and these will bo treated of in a future page. Verbs whose roots end in 
vowels also exhibit slight variations, whioh will be explained at the proper 
place. For the sake of uniformity the tenses are given in the same order, 
and under the same names as those in Dr. Hoernle's grammar. 

Reference is again made to General Introduction, §§ 34 to 36, with 
regard to the changes of the root-vowel. 

§ go. dekh , * see/ 

Present Participle : dekhait . 

Past Participle : dekhal . 





F3 

Mill 

•2 

s 

hH S 

ttNl 

i 


1st. 

Hii 



Singular. 




ifeil 

EH 


' 


■HI 

V 


2nd 


3rd 


Ka™ 


^^Trjf dckh’ltt* dekh'to, 

^9r*^r dekh’/au. 

<?««^rr dthfi’ld. 


dSkh’ld, '^5% dikh’le, 
dikh’le. 

d&kh’lm. 


dekh’lai, dikh'laik, 

dtkh’lau, ^aWW ddkh’lauk, 
*i*a<*T.% dikhafkai, 
dekhaVkaik, ^ig<*r^rf dtkhal’kau, 
^@t*W dikhal’kauk, 
dtkh’lak. 


’•. MIM 


§T9;^ dekh'll. 

♦ \ t 1 ' , T% y:V'; h ♦ *M.h#% y 

dSkh'liai, 

d&kh’liau> 


d&Wla. 

dekh’lahak . 


jVo£ w-*etf. 


* Or (in Central Puraniy&j dekhili, and so throughout. 




















PIMPLE TKNSE8. 


§ 62. (b) —Future: * I shall zee? fyc. 


} 

Person, j 

Singular. 

Plural. 

( 

dikh’bai* dSkh'han. 

dekhab, dikh'bt. 

1st) 


i 

dtkh’bo, dekh’bm. 


i 

^,'^T dikh’bd, %wsS? dikh'be, 
dekh’be. 

i 

d&ktibahah. 

2nd) 




« d&khihak. 


dbkh’bhe, dikh’ me. 

dekhthahak. 

I 

dekhat. 

dekKtai. 

dekk’tau. 

\ 

3rd 

Or— 

tfarw dekhit. 

dekhitai. 

\Not used , 


dekhitau. 

) 


* Or d#khihai , and 

so throughout. 
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Conjunctive (Conditional) Mood. 

§ 63. (c)—Present: 1 (If) I see f rarely * I see / or * I shall see* fyc. 


1 

Person, ; 

Singular. 

Plural. 

ist! 

dckhu. 

^*#1 dekhi, delchiai 9 

d&khiau. 

i 

2nd| 

dekko, fdekhm, dekha. 

dekha, %% dekhe, ^ dekhe, 
dekhai. 

dekha, dbkh'hak, 

dSktihain. 

3rd | 

dckh. 

dekhai, dekhaik, dekhim, 

Not used. 

dekhauk, dekhe,dckh. 



§ 64. (d )—Preterite : ‘ {If) I had seen / &;e. 
(Form I.) 


1 

Person, j 

Singular. 

Plural. 

J 

dtkh’tu, dekhHd, 

^a?f¥ dekh’tau, twff dtkh'td. 

dZ/rfdU. 

d&kh'tiai, 

d&kh’tiau, dZkWtihw, 

( 

■ 

dtikNtihainh. 

2ndj 

dtkh’td, dtkh’te , 

dekh’te. 

dtkhlta. 

d&ktitahak. 

i 

i 

3rd 

dekhi tm. 

dekhait. 

dekhitai, dkkh'taik. 

Not used. 

/ ( 

\x$^d£ktitau, ^•riT^ d&kh'tauk. 

__—-—r- 
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(Form II.) 


i Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

(iiih’tihi* dikid- 

dek/ddhi, ddk/d- 


tiho, deWtihrm, 

dekiddha. 

dhm, ^T3Tf?r|vf dekk'Hhain. 

2nd 

■q*rrf?T3T dekh’dhd, dek/ddhe, 

del; Id did, 

dekh’tilian. 

dekiddha. 

3rd 

dikh’dhai, dekid- 

Hhaik, ^srrfH^ dek/ddfiau, 

d&kidlihmk, 

Not used. 




ddkid dhd. 

b J ^ : f V* ‘ t ,i 


* Or i?<si*firr3r dikid tiu, and so throughout. 


This tonse also forms its third person periphrastieally by adding the 
3rd person preterite of the verb to the third person future of the second 
auxiliary verb : thus ^ diUal’kai liait. I have also come across a 
peculiar form for the same person which I am not able to explain satisfac¬ 
torily, viz. d&ich'tihait. 

Imperative Mood. 

§ 65. (e) — Present. —Same as present conjunctive, 

Precative Forms. 

2nd person : dekhi, dekftat, d&khia, ‘ be pleased to see/' 

(B)-Periphrastic Tenses. 

Indicative Mood. 

§ 66. In the following paradigms the optional forms and dialectic 
forms of the auxiliary verbs will not all be given, as taking up too much 
valuable space. 
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§67, (g) — Definite Present : c I am seeing,’ fyc. 


Person. J 

Singular. 

Plural. 

let 

^4** dekhaichhi l. 

dekhaichhi. 

2nd 

dekhaichhi. 

dekhaiehha . 

3rd 

dekhaichhai or %'i^: 

Not used. 


dekhaiai. 



Any optional form of the present of the defective auxiliary verb may 
be nsed; also the strong form of the defective auxiliary verb. Thus, first 
plural dekhaichhiai or dekhaichhiki. The word dekhai is 

only the present participle dekhait with the final n t dropped. 

dekhaiai is sometimes used for the first person, meaning 4 1 am seeing.’ 


§ 68. (i )—Imperfect: ‘I was seeing.* 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

dekhaiehha Id, 

dekhaichhali . 

2nd 

dekhaichhale. 

dekhaichhai % 

3rd 

dekhaichhai. 

Not used. 


Any optional form of the preterite of the defective auxiliary verb 
may be used. In Central Puraniya the form d&khaichhild is 

preferred. 
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§ 69. (j )— Durative Future : * I shall be seeing,’ 8fc. 


Person. | 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

dekhaihobai . 

dekhaihob. 

2nd 

dekhaihobe. 

dekhaihoba . 

3rd 

%§ dekhaihot . 

Not used . 


Any optional form of the future of the complete auxiliary verb may be 
used throughout. 

§ 70. (k )— Perfect : * I have seen,’ 8fc. 

This tense has two forms of conjugation, used with equal frequency. 

Form I. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

^ dakh’ld at. 

dtkh’Uai. 

2nd 

^ ductile at. 

^ dUkh’la ai. 

3rd 

^ dekh'lak ai. 

Not used. 


Any optional form of the preterite may be used, and w chhai may be 
used instead of ^ id. In Central Puraniya tfWf dikkilo, &o., is preferred 
to dikh’ld, &e. 
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Form II. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


1st w dekhal chhu. 


dekhal chhi . 
Wo dekhal chha. 


2nd W dekhal chhe . 

3rd JVbi? used. 


Not used . 


As in the definite present, any optional form of the present of the 
defective auxiliary verb may be used, and also the strong form of the 
defective auxiliary verb : thus, first plural fw^t dekhal chhiai, fw€t 
dekhal chhiki , and so on. In Central Puraniya dekhil is preferred to 

dekhal . 


§71. (/)—Pluperfect: ‘J had seen ,’ fyc % 
This also, like the perfect, has two forms of conjugation. 

Form I. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1st K% dektilo rake . 

2nd dekh’le rahe. 

3rd dtkh'la/c rake . 


W dtktill rahe . 


x;% d£kh'la rahe . 


Not used. 


Any of the other forms of the preterite may be used throughout. In 


Central Puraniya dthhilb, &c., is preferred to d&kh’ld, &o. 
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Fobm II. 


i 

00 

u 

<S> 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

WT dekhal chhala!. 

dekhal chhatt. 


2nd 

^ dekhal chhale. 

dekhal chhala. 


3rd 

Not used. 

Not used . 



Any optional form of the preterite of the defective auxiliary verb 
may be used. Also K’St rahi, X^ rnhe , &c., may be used as tho auxiliary. 
In Central Puraniyii the form delchil chhili is preferred. 

§ 72. (m )—Future Exact: * I shall have seen / ‘ I may have seen,’ Sfe. 
This tense also has two forms of conjugation. 


Fobm I. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

^"3 d&klClo hot . 

, €t«T dtkh’li hot. 


2nd 

d$kh y le hot . 

dekh'la hot . 


3rd 

*^rT deWlak hot ; 

Not used . 



Any other forms of the preterite may be used throughout. In Central 
Puraniya dekhild, &c., is preferred to dSkh’ib. 
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Form II. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

dekhal hobai . 

Vfa dekhal hob . 

2nd 

dekhal hobe . 

Tfao dekhal hoba. 

3rd 

Not used . 

Not used . 


Any other form of the future of the oomplete auxiliary verb may he 
used instead throughout. In Central Puraniya the lorm dekhil is 

preferred to dekhal. 


Conjunctive (Conditional) Mood. 


§ 73. (n) -Future Conditional : * (If) 1 be seeing / 8fc. 


Person. j 

Singular. 

Plural 

1st 

dekhaihoi. 

dekhaihoi . 

2nd 

dekhaihoa. 

dekhaihoa . 

3rd 

dekhaihoa i. 

Not used . 


Any other form of the present conjunctive of the complete auxiliary 
'verb may be used instead throughout. 





















Any other form of tho preterite conditional of the complete auxiliary 
verb may be used instead throughout. So also hotihu , &c. 

§75- (p)—Future Exact Conditional : ‘(If) I have seen, 9 §c. 

PlU 1 v,w?p ' m '< •$* - f $ ' f ffff % v , HPil 

This tense also has two forms of conjugation. 

' 

Foem I> 


i 

§ 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

%xsn^ff ^ cttkh’lo hoai. 

d&kh 9 !l hoai. 

2nd 

*«nf. rf* Ao«n 

>rT§: dekh'la hoai. 

3rd 

deklChk hoai. 

Not used. 


Any other form of tho preterito maybe used throughout. In Central 
Puraniyfc-^fawf dekhild, &o., is preferred to dekh'lo, &o. 
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Form II. 


i 

w 

Singular. 

Plural. 

J? 

P-« 

■ 


1 st 

tHk dehhal hou. 

dehhal hoi. 

2 nd 

delchal hod . 

dehhal hod* 

3rd 

Not used. 

Not used . 


Any other form of the present conjunctive of the complete auxiliary 
verb may be used instead throughout. In Central Furaniya the form 
dckhil is preferred to delchal. 


§ 76. ( 7 )— Preterite Conditional: ‘(//) I had seen* fyc. 
This tense’also has two forms of conjugation. 

Form I. 


■ 4 

60 

fe 

P-l 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 st 

^rs^f dekldlo hoait. 

dekh’l? hoait. 

2 nd 

dehh'le hoait. 

^r^To dekh’la hoait. 

3rd 

dekKlak hoait. 

Not used . 


Any other form of the preterite may bo used. In Central Furaniya 
dekhilo , &c., is preferred to dtkh’ffi, &o. 




























ipisapv 
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Fomt II. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

1 ^tfr dehhal hotti,. 

dehhal hotL 

2nd 

■ dehhal hold. 

^<3 dehhal hota . 

3rd 

| Not used. 

Not used . 


An y other form of the preterite conditional of the complete auxiliary 
verb may be xised instead throughout. In Central Puraniyd the form 
dckhil is preferred to dehhal 

§ 77. Participles. 

Adjectival. 

(Swr dekhait, dekhit, or delchai ; obi, 

Prwent, 1 seeing .. j ^ , mhus OTHmtS HU’t3. 

JPast, 1 seen *. dehhal or dekhil: obi dekhld . 

CONJUNCTIVE. 

r^m* % dekh fed, %*§ W defch km, |f<sr % dekhi k$, 


‘Having seen*. . . .j^ 


-<$ dekhi kalu 

§ 78. Infinitives or Verbal Nouns, * to see / ' the ad of seeing: 


Nominative. 
dekh: dekhi 

dehhal 
• dekhab . 


Obliquo. 

$*§ dekhd or dekhm. 

d&ktild. 

Wanting . 

§ 79. Noun of Agency, * one who see*: 

ddkh’nihdr, ddkhmdld, or dekh'ieaiyd, 

* This form of the verbal noun is always the same as the root. So also in the 
conjunctive participle. 



















§ 80. This verb differs from the active verb only in the formation 
of certain of its past tenses. The three more usual past tenses are here 
given ; the conjugation of the rest of the verb can be learnt from the 
conjugation of the dekh. 

§ si. yj gir, ‘fall/ 

Past Participle : giral or giril 

Indicative Mood. 


§ 82. (a)-~ Preterite: c I fell,' $c. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 st 

gir’la* f?iwf gir’Id, 

gir’l'i. 


gir’lm. 
friK^lf gir’la,. 

gir’liai, gir’liau. 

2 nd 

gir’la, gir’le, 

M gir’le, tnx^r gir’lm. 

filK^To gir’la, gir’lahak. 

3rd 

gir’/ai, gir’laik, 



f»I irir’lau, fjpcWfa gir’laid-, 

giral’kai, giral’kaik, 

giral’kau, giral’kauk, 

giral, (fern. fnx% girari). 
giraVka. 

I 


) Not used. 

--—--— a-- 


* Or (especially in Central Puraiuya) fiifvt; girilu, and so throughout. 
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I BM B 


§ 83, (Jc) —Perfect: 4 1 have fallen? fyc. 
Form I. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


1st 

gir’lV ai. 

3 gir’ll ai. 


2 nd 

gir’le ai. 

fiPCWJTo $ gir'la ai. 


3rd 

fnw ^ giral ai. 

Not used. 



Any of tile other forms of the preterite may he used throughout. 
Also § chhai may be used instead of ^ ai. In Central Puraniya fiifwf 
girild, &o. } is preferred to f*Tt**rf gir’ld, &o. 


Form II. 


This form means, 4 1 am fallen? rather than 4 1 have fallen? 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 st 

giral chi A. 

^ giral chin. 

2 nd 

w giral chhe. 

Wo giral chha . 

3rd 

Not used . 

Not used. 


Any optional form of the present of the defective auxiliary verb may be 
used, and the strong form of the defective auxiliary verb: thus, 
font giral ckhiai , fire*? giral ohhiki , c. In Central Puraniya 

giril is preferred to giral 





















gbammae. 


§ 84* (*)—pluperfect: < I had fallen? 8{c. 




Form I. 


•■■■■.vacpfSfe 

0 

O 

2 

<D 

CM 

-- - - ------ - --- 

Singular. 

,-r-~r- -•' 

Plural. 

. 

1 st 

gif 17) rahe. 

gif It rahe. 

2 nd 

f*TK^r gifle rahe. 

fiTC*sro gif la rahe. 

3rd 

T% giral rahe. 

Not used. 


Any of the other forms of the preterite may he used throughout. In 
Central Puraniya f<rf<sff girilV, &c., is preferred to. gir'lo, &o. 

Fobm II. 

This form moans ‘ I was fallen,'’ rather than ‘ I had fallen. 


Person, j 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 st 

f$TO Wflf giral chhald. 

f*rW giral chhali. 

2 nd 

filT^r wir giral Male, 

fiixsi ^ giral chhala. 

3rd 

Not used. 

Not used. 


A ny optional form of the preterite of the second auxiliary verb may be 
used. Also rahi, rahe, &c., maybe used; as the. auxiliary. In 
Central Puraniya the form fnf^ f*^T y iril chhila is preferred. 



































CHAPTEE VIII. 

VOCALIC ROOTS. 

§ 85. Many verbs have roots ending in vowels., and the junction of 
the root with the termination frequently causes some slight apparent 
irregularity. 

i'^'v': 4 ' /: ; V -O' . ; v ;\v<' '$ : >-V 

For this reason the following examples are given of the conjugation of 
verbs having roots ending in vowels. They are here conjugated in the 
masculine gender, and through the four radical and participial tenses. From 
these the periphrastic tenses can easily he formed. It has not been thought 
necessary to give the conjugation in full for each person. 

With regard to the shortening of the root-vowel, see General Introduc¬ 
tion, § 36. 

§ 86. Example of a verb whose root ends in m a:~ 

The conjugation of these verbs should be carefully studied, as a large 
class of aotive and causal verbs follows it. 

In the preterite indicative these verbs insert a junction vowel between 
the root and the <*r / of the termination : thus + V + kha + t^ f lo, 
or wf hhaild , ‘ I ate/ and V* + ¥ + wf pa + H Id, or paild, 
*1 got,’ where V e is the junction vowel. As will be subsequently seen, 
the same peculiarity exists in other tenses besides the preterite. 

All verbs which take V d in the preterite indicative insert jr e or ^ i in 
the future, in the past partioiple, and in that form of the 3rd singular 
preterite which is the same as the past partioiple. 


* With regard to the shortening of the root-rowel and contraction of concurrent 
rowels, see General Introduction, §§ 34, 36. 
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§ 87. The first verbal noun, or root, of these verbs sometimes ends in 
<*Tf db or ^rpsr dw , and sometimes in d, according to the following rule 

1) All active (including causal) roots end in db : thus TT®f 
j mb or vrmpdW) c obtain/ obi. ur? pdbe or ^rrSr pawL 

«d Exception .—The m khd, c eat/ although active, ends 

in d. 

2) All neuter roots end in WT: thus aghd , 1 satiate/ obi. 

aghde. 

Exceptions .—The gab , c sing/ and the db, < come/ 

though neuter, end in ^T*r db. 


Verbs wliose roots end in *rnr a7? may optionally insert a *(& or ? t* 
in the present conjunctive and in the present participle, but not those whose 
roots end in d. 

Note also that all verbs whose roots end in. vm db may drop the *t & 
and be conjugated like simple verbs in d . 


§88. y/wipd, ‘get/ 


Infinitive (1st form) : tTRjuii, vr pi, t pai, w pit. or iprpiw-; obi. 
Tfi pdbfi or trnr pete, M pai or VT pa* 

> ft, 

„ (2nd form) : to pd&l, MTW pdU } or vr^r pail. 

Pk.es. Pabt. pdbait , ray* pdet, rfx^.pdtt 9 :qr^wpaU*t 


& But from y <r«rr Ha; JDj>. only khd'i, T4T Jchd, or Mai. only 

hkiey «r Mai, or 

f Eat; from y*U hhd, only Jchdit or *3TcT Jchdt 





Indicative Moon. 


a 

o 

V} 

Preterite. 

(See remarks above.) 

Future. 


Jj 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

qqfT paila. 

ptnll. 

q§ paibai. 

qurq pa&b or 
paib. 

2nd 

q^r pail's. 

q^To paila, 

- 2VVSS/ 

qq paihe. 

■q^o paiba. 

3rd 

q**^% pail’kai. 

Not used . 

paitai. 

Not used. 


Irregular 2nd Pi/ural Imperative : po. 

Conditional Mood. 


c 

o 

Present. 

u 

& 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

VT& pay* or 

I wt pdiy 


[Tpfir petbo. 

paiai , or 

paiai\ or 
pdhi. 

2nd 

Trft pde or trfw 

pda or 


[pdbe. 

[qiq~ pdba. 

3rd 

vrnt paai or 

Not used. 


[pdbat. 



Preterite. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


paitd , *qfcfqf 

paitihd . 


ViH petite, qfii'q pm tike. 

pdbaii or qr-; rf 
[pait. t 

qf«% paitihai, 


pditiy 
paitihai. 


^ rio pait a, Tlfr^S 
paiviha. 

Not used. 


* From y kidt and other roots ending in ntt d, the forms are only_ 

Sing.— (1) r<rp£ JcMH t (2) wtv khaS t (3) *snir Icli&ai. 

Plur. (1) Mde, (2) Mda, and not q*T*ff Jchdho , &c. 
t But from */ *Ad only ^T^oT Mditf, and not *nr* c5 Md&at*. It may be noted 
here that the 3rd sing. pret. conj. is always the same as the present participle in a ]{ 
its various forms. 











































J (1st form 1 ) : pi ; obi. *nypf$. 
(2nd form) : pidl or pll 

(3iyo form) : plab or Tiw plb. 

Pu ks. Part, p**. 

Indicative Mood. 


* Or jjVmf jtnaM, and so throughout. 
Conditional Mood, 


c 

o 

Present, 

■ 

Preterite. 

tn 

Pw 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 


ftt y*- 

fthTf 

ftft ptti. 

2nd 


ft*T />to. 

fth pit's. 

’ft US' pita. 

3rd 

• -1 

t?HN[ 

AW •*##?& 

ft?r pit. 

Not med> 


1 

Preterite. 

Future. 

£ 

Pn 

Singular. 

Plural, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

xphsTT pita* 

ftft pili. 

ptbai. 

"ftNfw pi ah or "ft* 
pib. 

2nd 

ft If pile. 

ftNrs pita. 

vfe! ptbe. 

ft*3 piba. 

3rd 

pil’kai. 

Not used. 

pltai. 

No, ™* 

M---- l# 




































VOCALIC BOOTS. ‘ 

$ 90 . Example of a verb whose root ends in * u : — 

j/ chit, ‘ drip/ 

( (1st form' : 'f M ; obi. cAW. 

Infinitive < (2nd form) : eh ml or chul, ‘ to drip.’ 

( (3rd form) : cAAai or *£* chub. 

Pres. Part, chut , 

Indicative Mood. 


d 

o 

Pbetebite. 

Futdbe. 

£ 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Siuguiar. 

rv™. rc-p?* if ' A v 

Plural. 

1st 

^pprf * child. 

chuli. 

chiibai. 

I 

’yvr cAm<?£> or 
chub. 

2ud 

chuIZ 

•^^Tcr chiila. 

chube. 

chuba. 

3rd 

chill. 

Not used. 

. : 

chulai. 

Not used. 


* Or chuala, and so throughout. 

Conditional Mood. 


o 

8 

Pli K8 ENT. 

PaETKaiTK. 

i-. 

Jp >' o 

P* 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

chuu. 

^ chili. 

chuV6. 

%m chitl. 

2ud 

ch i&. 

%*st child. 

chutV. 

^rf3 chut a. 

3rd 

chimi. 

Not used. 

^rr chut. 

Not used. 


* Or ^f?PfT chutikd, &o. 
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§ 91. Example of a verb whose root ends in o: 

\Z*t dho, ‘ wash/ 

( '1st form) : iff dho ; obi. iftv dho6. 

Infinitive ^ (2nd form) : fNw dhoal or dhol. 

( (3rd form; : dhoal or dh»b. 


Pres. Part. sits dhot. 

Indicative Mood. 


© 

Peeteuite. 

Future. 

s 

to 

P-1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

I Plural. 

1st 

2 nd 

3rd 

dhoald.* 

dhocile . 

dhocil. 

dhoali. 

dJioala. 

Not used . 

dhobai 

dhobe . 

*sff?T dhotaL 

dhocib or 
i^t<ar dhob, 

yft^o dhoba. 

Not imd. 


* Or dhold , and so throughout. 

Conditional Mood. 


i 

Present. 

Pbeterite. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

... . . 

Plural. 

1 st 

dhot. 

dhot . 

^t?rf dhoto * 

cOotf. 

2 nd 

dhoe. 

dhoa. 

dhote. 

'y'Tffo dhot a. 

3rd 

dhocii. 

Not used. 

dhot. 

i ^ .-i X o 

Not used. 


* Or qYfo^T dhotilia, &c. 


For further examples of verbs of this olass, see'conjugation of v / Tt ho, 
§ 53 & PE. The root v/ ro, ‘weep,’ which is the verb conjugated in the 
other gramnars of this series, is not used iu Pur’niya, hence Ht dho is 
substituted. 















































CHAPTER IX. 



■ 

ffllil''; 




IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ 92. The verbs y/ t&x kar y * do y/ ^nc dhar, 4 seize ’ or 4 place ;* 

mar , ‘die;’ and y/ ho, ‘become,’ are irregular in their preterite 
tense indicative. The conjugation of y/ kar is therefore given in that 
tense only, y/ dhar and y/ *nc mar are conjugated exactly like y/ 
kar , and are therefore not given. Besides the irregular forms, y/ kar, 
y/ dhar, and y/ iTT mar , have also each a regular form of the preterite 

indicative. 

The conjugation of y/ Tt ho has been already given in § 58 and ff., and 
is not given here. 

The verb y/ STT jd, 4 go,’ is irregular in the preterite indicative and in 
the present conjunctive, and is therefore given in those tenses. 

The verbs y/ % de, 4 give,’ and y/ % le, 4 take,’ are more or less irregular 
throughout all the tenses. The verb y/ % de is. therefore given conjugated 
throughout the four radical and partioipial tenses. The verb y/ § le is 
conjugated precisely like the verb y/ % de . 


93. |/*KK kar, 'do/ 


Infinitive (2nd form) : karal or %^r kail. 

Pres. Part, kar ait. 

Past Part. *SW karal or kail. 


MAITHIL-BAN’GALI GBAMMAfl. 



l/'six dhar, "seize/ ‘place.’ 

Infinitive (2nd fokm) : Wff dhardl or dhail. 
Pkes. Part. UKTT dharait. 

Past Part. TO dharal or u<*t dhail. 


Indicative Mood. 


! 

0 1 

Ikreoulab Pbbtbuite. 

Regular Preterite. 

© 

«j I 

U\ 

(S 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

%<?T kaila. 

kai% 

kar’ld. 

kar’M. 

2 nd 

hade. 

kaila. 

kar'le. 

kar’ta. 

3rd 

kail ah. 

Not used. 

karaVkai . 

Not used. 


Similarly is conjugated y dhar (n^t dliailti, dhar la, &c.). 

§94. So also is conjugated the x /vxmar, i die’ (w^t mild, ***** 
mar'la., &e.). y W mar being aD intransitive verb, the 3rd person may 
be mail or maral. 






















This root is conjugated like*ar khd in all tenses but the preteri 
indicative and present conjunctive, which are therefore here given. (S< 
§ 87 and ff.) 

f (1 st form) : ^tt jet; obi. ^TJT jde. 

Verbal Noun < (2nd form ): ar vpm J&U, ^mjail, fo gail , or fo gel 
( ( 3rd form) : wnr* jdtb or wsjaib. 

Pres. Past. «rrs;er jdit or m’njW. Past Part, for gail or fo gel. 




Irregular 2nd Plural Imperative : srt jo, 


Verbal Noun I 1st form : *» or ^ dai ; obi. ded or 

(2nd form : del, ‘ to give.’ 

Pee9. Part. %sr del. 

Past Part. ^ del. 


a 

s 

PfiJSTERITE 

Indicative. . 

j Present Conjunctive. 

- pH 

<i» 

a, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

R^rf geld or gaila. 

geli or « gaili. 

. no 

®rr jm. 

^rtjaiai. 

2nd 

gele or gaiU. 

i Y^gela or r\^dgaihi. 

^ . . 
isnj juie. 


3rd 

gel or ?j^r gail. 

Not used . 

«r jai. 

Not used. 
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Indicative Mood. 


§ 

Preterite. 

Futurb. 

L 

V 

Pd 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

dela. 

deli. 

^■sr dcbai. 

deb. 

2nd 

dele. 

dela . 

fw de.be. 

deba. 

3rd 

dU'kcii. 

Not used . 

dela*. 

Not used. 


Conditional Mood. 


d 

O 

Present. 

Preterite. 

00 

1-1 

O 

PM 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

deu, 

or did. 

«£t di. 

lilillli 

deto* 

%c?t deti. 

2nd 

%de,~% de, dm,. 

^ da. 

dete. 

^rrs det a. 

3rd 

% de, ■< dai, 
5^1 it dial. 

Not used . 

det. 

Not used. 


* Or ^fcTTf detika , <fcc. 


PltECATIVB : dia. ^ 

Irregular 2nd Plural Imperative: itfan dahin orf^sr dihain. 

Similarly is conjugated the § le, ‘ take,’ the letter tjf la being 
substituted lor the letter ^ da throughout. 



































§ 97. The passive verb is formed by conjugating the verbal noun 
ending in nl with the verb \J srT jd, ‘ go thus anw dekhaljatl, 
'tobe seen.’ This verbal noun is not altei’ed for gender, number, person, 
or tense, only the verb Qiw^jdSl being conjugated. Thus— 


Indicative Preterite Masculine : ‘I teas seen,’ fyc. 


§ 

tn 

Singular, 

Plural, 

O 

Ph 



1st 

ir»r(f dehhal gela. 

Jhsft dehhal geli. 

2nd 

vlif dehhal gele. 

dehhal gela . 

3rd 

dehhal gel. 

Not used. 


§ 98. This verbal noun in w al must be carefully distinguished 
from the past participle having the same termination. The former even in 
irregular verbs is sometimes quite regular, so that we have verbal nouns such 
as jail, besides past participles like vfa gel. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the verbal noun can also take the form of the past 
participle as well as its proper form: so that we may have gel as a verbal 
noun as well as jail. An example of an irregular passive verb is 
sn?r fail jaichhai (impersonal), ‘it is gone’— itum est; but, used in 
the sense of the potential, ‘ it can go.’ When neuter verbs are used in the 
passive voice, they are always used in an impersonal potential sense: thus 

ham’rd se chalal naH jaichhai, ‘by me it cannot 
bo gone,’ i.e. ‘ I cannot go.’ 
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§ 99. Another common form of the passive is made by adding to the 
direct form of the first variety of the verbal noun (which is the same in 
form as the root) the verb parab , ‘ to fall the whole then forms an 
intensive compound, (See § 114.) 

An example of this form is— 

gng huchhu kuehhujdni paraichhai , ‘ a little is known/ 

1 it is slightly visible/ 

§ 100. The Potential Passive Voice. 

This voice is formed in the same manner as the causal verb (see § 103). 
It has a potential force, intimating not so much that a thing is done 
as that it can be done. Examples of its use are— 

fsfsfiswwr huchhu nahz nik’sal cUkhdi daichhai y ‘it 

cannot be seen to be at all swollen/ 
t Wo i fa hoi ajab railg. bar 

adiml dtkhai daichhai , ‘ this (fellow) appears to be a man of 
strange kind/ 

§ XOJ. The Periphrastic Passive Voice. 

A very common kind of passive voice is formed by placing the verb 
v / d after the first or shortest form of a verbal noun in the locative 
case: thus w dekhe me alb, ‘ the coming into seeing/ i.e. ‘ to be 

seen/ The person by whom tho action is done is put in the oblique genitive 
form of the noun or pronoun when there is one: thus wf W 

(6 tiam’ra dekhe ml aila, ‘you came into my seeing/ ‘you were 
seen by me/ The following example shows a verb in this voice conjugated 
in the preterite indicative masculine:— 

Singular. 

1. w dekM me aild. 

2. ^ dekM me aUe. 

3. ^ w WUm dekhe me del. 


Plural. 

1. w dekM me aili. 

2 . ^5 w dekhe me aila. 

3. Not used. 


Example.— w ww wIXT w ham sab ford dekM me mliai, 

1 we were seen by you/ 





§ 102. A causal verb is formed by adding ■sn A to the root of the 
simple verb, and a double causal by adding vr tcA. The steins thus 
formed are conjugated exactly like verbs whose roots end in A (see 
§ 87)—that is, like the y/ <rr pa, taking Ab or Aid in the first verbal 
noun, the present conjunctive, and present participle. (See § 88.) 


Simple Verb, 


Causal, 


Double Causal, 


raise, 


‘cause 
[to raise. 


‘ onuse 
[to speak, 


T /can tea, ‘ oause 
[to cause to speak. ’ 


be hidden, 


, * cause 
[to hide.’ 


y/ im pale, ‘ be cooked, 


W paled, ‘cook, 


‘cause 
[to cook. 


fipjWT mil’wA, 

[‘ cause to mix.’ 

sun’tea, ‘ cause 

[to tell.’ 

§ 103. If the simple root contains a long vowel it is shortened, viz. 
^JT A to a, $ i to T i, A to w u, y e to v 6, o to b, at to $ <n, and 


^JT sun A, ‘ tell 





■ft . ■ V '' ; ■: 
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Similarly, if a root ends in a double consonant, 


Simple Verb. 
y/ «n?r j&g, ‘ be awake.’ 

x/ WS pat, ‘ be cooked.’ 

x / sfar jit, ‘ conquer.’ 

x/ ^ht siJch, * learn.’ 

x/ ^ pi, * drink.’ 

x/ bhij, * wet.’ 

x/ ghum, ‘ be turned.’ 

x/ bur, ‘ sink.’ 

x/ stit, * sleep.’ 

x/ deleft, 1 see.’ 

x/fyv hel, * swim.’ 

y/W bah, ‘ sit* 

y/ f four, ' run/ 

x/ * be hidden. 


Causal. 

wrrr 4 awaken/ 

W^5T paled, ‘cook/ 

fm*T jita , 'cause to 
[conquer/ 

ftr^srr ‘ teach/ 

firmr jtnd, ' cause to 

[drink/ 

finrrr bhiga, ‘ moisten/ 

ijfrr ghuma, ‘ turn/ 

burd, ‘immerse/ 

^vrr sutd, ‘put to 

[sleep/ 

d&khd, ‘ show/ 

^j$rT ' held, 6 cause to 
swim/ 

bmd, ‘seat/ 

dmrd, ‘ cause 

[to run/ 

g^TT nukd, ‘hide/ 


it is made single : thus— 

Double Causal. 

jac/wd j ‘ cause 
[to awake/ 

pah’ivd, 6 cause 
[to cook/ 
fer«t*crr jitfwd, ‘ cause 
[to cause to conquer/ 

sikh’wd, ‘ cause 
[to teach/ 
fVsprT pimed , ‘ cause 
[ to cause to drink/ 

bhig’wa, ‘ cause 
[to moisten/ 
(fhum 7 tea, ‘ cause 
[to turn/ 
3W bur’tea, ‘ cause 
[to immerse.’ 
fWwr Sut'wa, ‘ cause 
[to put to sleep.’ 
d£kh 7 wd, ‘ cause 
[to show/ 

h&l’wd, ‘cause to 
[cause to swim / 
3 9-37 fms’u'd, ‘ cause 
[to sit.’ 

drnr’wa, ‘ cause 
[to cause to run.’ 

■5PKT«rr nuk’wd, ‘ cause 
[to bide.’ 




npi 


CATJSAI, VERBS. 

Note in connection with the above:— 
Simple Verb. 


757 


Causal. 


w*f kah, ‘ speak ’.trsr^rr kali'la, also regular, 

s/ ’^T khd, ‘ eat ’ . ..Pawr kind. 

•v/ wt pi, ‘ drink ’.. . ftraT pild, also regular, 

§ 104. Some primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic root enclos¬ 
ing a short vowel form the first caused by simply lengthening that vowel. 
The double causal is formed in the usual way, e.g .— 

Simple Verb. Causal. 

yj hat, * be cut ’.RSTW kdt, ‘ out.’ 

•v/ w bandit , * be. tied ’.qT’sf bddh, * tie.’ 

v / * be loaded ’.^rr^; lad, ‘ load.’ 

v/ fuw ghhicli, * bo dragged ’ .... * ghich,' drag.’ 

| 105. Sometimes a cognate diphthong is substituted for the long 
vowel, e.g .— 

*g*?r khul, * be open.’ vTt<sr khol, * open.’ 

ghur, ‘ melt.’ (Neut.) vrtx; ghor, 1 melt.’ (Act.) 

§ 106. The verb nikal or fsntr? nikas, * come out,’ makes its 

causal f*r*BTsr nikal or fsfWTO nikas, * take out,’ on the analogy of the above. 
So also y/ vuT pasar, *' be scattered,’ makes WPC pasar, ‘ scatter,’ ‘ extend ;’ 

\/ W* sasar, ‘ slip,’ ijutt sasdr, ‘cause to slip;’ y/ upar, ‘ be rooted 
tip,’ wwr xupdr, ‘root up;’ and y/Wt* ukhar, ‘be rooted up,’ ukhdr 
'‘ root up.’ 


* When the vowel is lengthened, anus war becomes anuntigik, (Compare General 
Introduction, § 28.) 










§ 107. The following arc irregular :— 
Simple Verb. Causal. 

v/ at, ‘ be stopped/ dr,‘ stop.’ 

V phat or phut, mx phdr, ‘tear/ 

[‘ be torn.’ 

V 1<i c/iMt, ‘ be separ- chlwr or cMdr, 

[ated.’ [‘ separate. 

vftxjor, ‘join.’ 

Wtr tor, ‘ break/ 
irtX^or, ‘burst/ 

W *ecA or f*rarT 

[‘sell/ 

KTO rakh or rakkh, 

[‘place/ 

wr< mar or mud, 

[‘ cause to die/ 


Double Causal. 


^ITT ard. 
tTCT phard. 


WlTT cl/J/drd 


^hxjjord. 
«lTT thru. 
■crItt phard. 
*'SfT hechci. 


remain, 





COMPOUND VERBS. 

§ 108. Compound verbs are either intensives, potentials, eompletives, 
frequentatives, desideratives, continuatives, statioals, inceptive*, permis- 
eives, or acquisitives. 

§ 109. Compound verbs may be classed as—(1) those formed with the 
verbal noun, and (2) those formed with the participles. 

(1) Those formed with the verbal noun are— 

a) Intensives. 

b) Potentials. 

<?) Completives. 

d) Frequentatives. 

(2) Those formed with the participles— 

a) Continuatives, 


b) Staticals. 

Class I.—Compounds formed with the Verbal Noun.* 

§ 110. There are three varieties of the verbal noun— 

a) In ^ a (silent) or X h oblique form V £ or $ <n; as dekh 

or dekhi , obi. ^“*8 dekh6 or dekhdrt. 

b) In at, oblique form 'Id ; as de/chal, obi. 

dekh'Id. 

c) In ab ; as dekhah . 

The direct first form in ^ a (silent) is always the same as the root. 
The last has, in this dialeot, no oblique form. 

Compound verbs* are either formed with the direct form of the first 
or second variety of the verbal noun, or with the- oblique form of the first 
variety. 


* Much of the succeeding matter is based on Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar. 
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§ 111. Intensives and Gompletiues are always, and Potentials are 
generally, formed with the direct form of the first variety; Frequentatiues 
are always, and Oesideratiues are sometimes, formed with the direot form of 
the second variety; Inceptiues, Permissiues, and Acquisitiues, are always 
formed with the oblique form of the first variety. 

■•§ 112 Intensiue compounds intensify or otherwise modify the meaning 
of the verb whose root stands first in the compound. They are formed by 
adding to a verbal noun of the first variety in the direct form one of certain 
other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction with the verbal noun is then 
conjugated as usual. This second conjugated member does not, however, 
tetain its separate character and significance, but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea whioh it embodies, the meaning of the unconjugated 
verbal noun to whioh it is annexed. Examples are— 


xgvfa phSkati, * to throw.’ 


torab, 
" 4 ^ banal), 


< to break/ 

< to be made/ 


tunrsr kkdtb, < to eat/ 
bolab, ‘ to speak/ 
Jcdtab , ‘ to cut/ 
rdkh$ ‘ 10 P lace -’ 


(or ^ phek (or pheki) deb, ( to 
[throw away/ 

<rK tor ddlab, € to break in pieces/ 

ban deb or ^rsr ban jdtb y 

to be completed/ 

Wf ottf 8 * khd jabb, 6 to eat up/ 

bol uthab, e to speak suddenly/ 
kdt leb, 6 to cut for oneself/ 

xjm §r$r rdkli leb, i to lay by/ 

g HQ' The auxiliary verbs.usually employed to form intensives are— 
deb, ‘to give/ implying intensity, 
ddlab, ‘ to throw,’ 

''arm? dtb, ‘ to come/- 
iSRijr^ jdcb, * to go/ 
parab, ‘ to fall/ 

^ 33 ^ uthab, * to rise/ 
leb, ‘ to take/ 

xrc* parab is also used in intensive oompounds to form passives of trans¬ 
itive verbs. (See § 100.) , « 


1 


violence . 

completion , 

chance . 

suddenness. 

reflexiveness. 




^ ^ 4 daur sakai ai , ‘ ho can run/ 

W m w*r ham jd sakab, ‘ I shall be able to go/ 

■mf ^tt. WT jm dk’rd dr d sakat, ‘ if they are able 

to come/ 

ham ndlii jai sakaichhi, <1 cannot go/ 

Frequently, however, especially in Central Piir’mya, potential compounds 
are formed with the oblique instead of with the direct form of the 
verbal noun : thus— 

srfalT W 6 * hole sakab y ^ u daurd sakai chhai , and so on. 

§ 115. Completiues are formed by adding to the same form of the 
verbal noun of a verb the verb chukab , ‘ to be finished/ which may then 

be conjugated throughout. This compound denotes the cornpletion of the act 
denoted by the primary member of the compound. Examples are— 

* WT we khd chuk’lai, < he has done eating/ 


^ ?io «TT ^ u iaja chukal ai, ‘ he is indeed already gone/ 

1116, Frequentatives are formed by affixing to the direct form of 
the second variety of the verbal noun of any verb the verb karab, ( to 
do, which may then be used in any tense. Examples are—** 

a#l kara, i come often/ lit . i do the aot of coming/ 

^ ham sastr he partial karaichhi , • I am in the 

habit of reading tho slnistras/ 

?if 'ZUK ^fTff WTTsr^r to hamar bat nidnal kara, ‘always obey 

my words.’ 

to kahinc irang karal karaichha, ‘ why 
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§ 117. Desideratiues are formed, like frequentativcs, with the direct 
form of tiie verbal noun in al , substituting the verb clidliv$, 

4 to wish/ 1 for qrw fcarab as the second or conjugated member. They denote 
primarily desire to do the action expressed of the principal member; 
secondarily, the immediate futurity of that action. An example is— 

^ u bolal chdhaiachh, * he wishes to speak/ 

Sometimes the principal, verb is put in the oblique form of the first 
variety of the verbal noun. Examples are— 

^ ^T% it bold cJidkai ai, < he wishes to speak/ 

WIW f/hari bajd chdhaichhalai, 4 the clock was on the 

point of striking/ 

^ srrsr u jde chdhaichhai, * he wishes to go/ 

sft u mardk chdhaichhai, 'he is about to die/ 


The desiderative compound in the precative form is idiomatically used 
to express obligation or duty. Examples are— 

t i pothiyd he par/ml chain, ‘ (one) ought to read 

this book/ {lit 4 be good enough to wish to read ’). 

&\1V srrfW ote jde ehdhia, ' it is right for you (i.e. you 
ought) to go there.* 


§ 13.8. Inceptiues are formed by using the infleoted form of the first 
variety of the verbal noun in construction with the verb ^rm*r Id gab, ' to be 
joined/ 'to begin/ and denote the action of the verbal noun as beginning. 
Examples are— 

tw u kaM laflai, i he began to say/ 

** t?TT icc m&rwt Idgdl ,' be began to beat/ 

vra vtjjr bdgh Mat, la fid, ' the tiger began to eat/ 
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§ 119. Pernussiues are formed by combining the same form of the 
verbal noun with the verb deb, ‘to give,’ and express to do 

tlie act denoted by the verbal noun. Examples are— 

ham’rd jde dza, ‘ let me go.’ 

ham’rd bole dia, ‘ be good enough to lot mo speak.’ 

V ^ r * TT ,srnT wS 6k ’ rd khdd diVkai, ‘he allowed him to oat.’ 

£ 120. Acqutsitwes are the exact converse of the preceding, and are 
lormod in the same way, substituting wnr* pdtb, ‘ to get,’ for %*r deb 
Examples are— 

^ WTJT wf W tU’rdbtc jde naM paiba, ‘you will 
not obtain permission to go there.’ 

W i|SjV ham baise naM paila,, ‘ I was not allowed to sit.’ 

Class II.—Compounds formed from the Participles. 

§ 121. Gontinuatiues are formed by combining the direct or oblique 
form of the present participle of any verb with the verbs ^ j d6b 
‘ to go,’ or rahab, ‘ to remain.’ 

Ibe compound with afTH jdib expresses steady progression , and with 
K^*r rahab the continuance, of a complete aotion. Examples :_ 

’N.'V r ., 5\ S5v ftx ^ 

qr TOW ^’€T u'o likhait jaichkai, 1 lie is going on 'writing/ 

?r*r vsi-H wfiw chkmri sab park’to jaiehhilai, * those girls were 
going on reading.’ 

45 paniyd bahait jaichhai, ‘the water keeps flowing 
away/ , i b 

•NO SV\VJi , 

^ ^rr icq gcute rahatchhai, < stio continues siogin^/ 

^ *4 W ladi har dhdr bahite rahdichhai, ‘ tho stream 

of the river keeps flowing on/ 

riT H to kahine has 9 IS rahaichhah, ( why do you keep 

laughing ? 3 
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Closely connected with the above is a common combination in which the 
past participle in its direct form takes the first plaoe and a verb of motion, 
the second plaoe. Examples are— 

ficTW cl' bdgh para/ phiruichhai , ‘ a tiger is piowling 


nmri chalal jmckhil<ii,‘ the slave-girl was going 


§ 122. Staticals denote motion in a state of doing anything, luey 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with a present partioiple in its 
direct or oblique form. Examples are— 

■ei srtwiw (or ■'JJTV? u kan’te (or Mnctlf) dbaichhai, ‘ he comes 

•weeping.’ 

trjff if '•e i«i f** ego mawjr gaite dbuw/iht/ai, 1 a woman was 

coming singing.’ 


g 123. See General Introduction, 






The following selections are in the dialect of the aadr (or central) sub- 
li vision of Puraniya. The conversation and fables were translated for ioo 
>y Kumar Ohand, Chief Guru in that subdivision. An English translation 
>f them, and of the conversation, will be found in the General Introduction. 


SELECTIONS IN THE CENTRAL PURANIYA DIALECT 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO VILLAGERS. 


*, i h, % •^rrsiws i 

'SAT i nnr ^3 n 

g. | vrtfl % *st fifir i 

^sr. I wtx ■rf ws ii 
$ n. i e««?t % wt«ar f%ii i 
*s. I vrtft wt %<r $, f^^rf 11 

« ST. | f ^ l&NVM I 

'a. i wrc Ttvrr I ii 

II U. I -efixfo Vt. *b!W VK # 1 

■». i t mx ^ trfsnsrr % WTf v v? tskt^I 's) 1 ® ii 
< n. i <si»r wtv w «rff x wV I 
w. I , ‘?e< H %» ^T«sr fWr w «rhn; w., ?i TOW II 

a n | TVTT ?sx «TfT 3T HX 'ST^T f I 

® . I ^3T xm TITM^W ¥ wrm toY fro w arf® »t<a § || 
c 5T I % WfHfWT % TlT^lsr i 1 

3. 1 , ft4r -no -39T3 wf?*rr, etk if3 ff *rrf frorsTOi ^<s n 


*■ For *^T^) l*t verbal noun of the potential passive of v /^t, Compare Ken 8 below 








\° q. I 
'a- I 
U I 
^ I 
U ^ I 
w I 
¥ I 
I 
I 

's. t 

1 

#' I 
M *. I 
«. I 
3- I 
^ t 
V s S. I 
I 

l«T *. I 
'3. | 

q. t 
1 

S*. 3. | 

I 


t *fiW mm fs%, atnrT %?rs% ftj i 
'4; 'emf'faersT 1%%, sgjr *r«?r w 

qqr %S v, x^f xsx arm w ftr<srm | 

JriTR W $", W3TT ^T*T «T3T § || 

x:rf Xix qqr.ft ed if*?r I 

-<%x emir aim % xfx: gfrf^ wl f) 

¥1 ** l 


]\ ■'/$$ ^ M ■ ii t ' ; Mm 

MiBst * iiiitii 


wfxT 1 %q\ qcx: *1 wfl ■srr «« 


%«Tft qsra If q?1 staff i 

■j 

%?rrd a? -«m*r ^ qr^ qftqfsxT v *ra?f * « 

^ajf aim g cr^jf qta; x^fl sfarasfl j 

qtfqa}- staff, q^sr xter qr % ??Ho ii 
T^t arm Vr %«s% aft® %w I 
•fist ®T aft® SfTvl || 

W *ax 'em m snft ftf q>r|- staff i 
t *c arm f%qf v? ^ ^rifv T it^, sj^f v}o srest aftqfwl h 
^ ^ITff lOTtCi’fl* -a3fm «tfT VfT^ |-«r 5 I 
Sit smt XiX *m Sfl^, TtttmT II 
«T gtfrSRT fvf q#w I 

% I <rs a* «r |-, itn ^j’Sf qqr?T ql w |j 

3if%% q%f *TWWo | 
gtf fafa »To srfsr f<?t || 
xwxx t erq® efaj % xwt® W 'Sffel ii 
'WT. efet q>K M# J iifsi i{ 1 ^o || 


* Empkatic for ^T,-‘ to me also/ 
t Emphatic for t$, ‘I also/ 

X Em phatic for ‘ him also/ 
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p p 

H X TO II 

li #<wrT ^tt xnx <?w ii 

jr^i ?f»5TTT xftgg HR Sxft % % f*f« gfgsf fg=? | 'gg’HsT ^Nfiv^ r ^ -sr 

^ rt#t fanifg ^ I i^wt *rt«4r, grnjt; s^r^p w ^ gngY "gggi ^wh> # I 
gfggH, «srer ggf ggfg% i ggsg gwc t(z hr gmffrr jr^xx g 
*nrf yr.g- i 4, v% gr< hr g-pu ggg vrg g? jpfggT, tts gs % gfe % f*gr i 
gTg 

II €t HTTgg TO »pfF HTTg, 3f ^WT VW-TJJKt 3JTH II 

■■:■. $§•.; '■ |& : "' , : 1 ' K..: ’fe'1 

* ■.;. v " ,;■ • f ; V: ,,‘ ■.,-: • ••■• , tv.- ■ •. 

8 * WTcT | 

ii wra hr jzx ^tvt gcRk hr sihth xx ;i 

V Hi HTfTW *BlT q^W HiHiYg % gHn^Hf fv, gqj *o ^ HfTgt W 
gyre’l *i$ xxfagT xr gg«r %£ | grig fgg gw Hit I HrtHTRT 4 wTtsr gfgg -gw g 
«X gg-RTg 4X'SXXJ fsr?T^r HSgs%, HIpY g«vgT HTfTSI Hig** I g gsfg % wtg 
ssfggn%, wx, t wf «rfp %«n?r g I 

xrz Hrctgri gfg % gw hr ggRT ! 
sihr gfgg gNpft, gftfgg wfg tw u 

n ^ ^t git 

II fWR HR grig || 

istg WTgw ph< gYg'g 3??4 <t?Rra, ^g ^g •gxvX gf gf fag % nft 
grp* ^511 t r Hf argg gfg % srggg v Hffa^ wt? grgxg*-, wngt htR gag tig 
5t wtost* gnc gwr j«-fgg ggf itTW? i ®rtaD' ^ •, wnrr, t gg gfgr $, 

gg wf t ^gx ggf >gggi w, 

ggw gr^ fgggxgr. grgfgr grr i 
gT^ sig fti<-^T gw % cftg gYst wgY gritt? i; 







tv fiTKV^ m ***** * w wtw I ^* r - *** ™ 

% |$f % *** W9%9?$, ^ «** 91 * «* ^ T<TIT ** * 

f, s 4f 7 «vxt ^ % 91 ***, irt v**<y ^ #f* *»* I V* ft* » 

f%m*i ^T^TM t«T f’H’ft % *TOT $ mfot'k fa, W A™*^ 9TPT I 

nt 3f fa«T*» w flfl *WF?t % 3JJR?T t ^ flT*S*%> ^TTC 3W Jf^ % 

3ifa«-% fa> *3 1 ^> 5^’^ fa*1 ^ 1 V ^ T ^ 

MK »rrfa xrcsfc, *rc *t9**Tfa*ft % 91 ***? **W I fal fa*** *"* ^ 2T w,i ^' 
^5% t *jt*K*CT tft <w *»ff* I A^ w 

vf*a?% fa, t*T, wf af flT*a urc flit % toS fl *fa *ft *&%, »* ** 

SfiT ^Trf f3VT 9f*W> 3>ft fafa^^j Tto «ffsf fa fafl*t% I 

II fafat<*3 % fa#*** II 


II i flTJf II 

|| ®^K *rtt WfT faft flit ftWTU II 

ip «#* **** *&*»%fa* w. ** *f *****fa*™ 

srr If .vff. ***** ?flf #**, nx wte fim&vif * 

KK 3T3 fa% I ’flfw *fa» *fa *fa % <S«^CT i 

i VW'XT wt ’•rw flf^i ifa**, fas' *far wt* ^fl^cr 

i ^ *»>\t v T>§r t«r ht? *.faw, no «*H rfat *n~r i? 




II STTW shnT WTVt TlTfT II 

JTi* tr «rp? Tnvt -#TT W<nwi <r* 7 T<?rqc fa, tm v>T fofa % ffarc 

mxf I fa^ wntstt Kr iff* 4 ? I t *Tfa % f?r ^iirar, 

®if 'SBf<«jr ^«r Tffa wtt«, ti% mv 5,5fi^ fa 5srrssf, ttjrvkt qsCf | •siTvt 

®s«7^ w*r Tfar afa | ^j-j-vt t-titt wtfa ^ q'rr.^ fa qfVqr 

^ %*, 5ffa% fa 'sfa ^if'« arc kish fwr i ■wikT f ^ * %q, 7ffa% fa 

WIT w q®<T '<J< f q 4 Hfa t’I'. I ^TTf THsnrr t WT^r i, \-jgf 

MTV, T T 7 f< 75 t*iV% f- ' 37 rr % % t igfa %T ^TTf WTO S flK TfTJTT 

i}S7i6T % wrfa %M ; WlTf qrsj Tffa % T8R7W% TstTT? %<? I % qi'VJT Tifa fa%,— 

I! 3 faT *!t£\ XVT «% j| 


|| «TB^ ■WTVT tftTTT mT iqfaTJT WX || 

JT« %K ^TTTTf fa W qW. srx qffaT WTVf TJV 1?T^ %X xTw 

WTfa TqT7§ I <*< qftTT 7?T2t qTC Wlfal % qifawfa fa, ^q X W wfa*T 

vx?, <n '?W tTixt *iwr %qf i wi^t vx qfrsrr fa, t^t wt qsfa^f if 

W TTT 3T WJfT Tiirq TTVt Tt# g*t TT*T I qrT«g wfa JVo, 713 'XM'.TT W 

fa, TftW qi7?fa fa«%KT -«K VWT % TTT mx ^TT *rff SiTV TS*t I qtfy% fa 


* Emphatic for Ti tK ifa, < the second also I alone (will take) 
t First person used politely instead of the second person. 


*.•. 






MAITHIL-BAN'GaLI grammar. 

* P w % no fW m -.$f W ’S m % „ m , 

**^F *«%*ft*; 

«r« i *rTVfi*%_ 

II *>TS t StTO Tft% Tf X xmj II 

II « tto » 

?3ir zt fTz * *rft It ftft ft ft fep §-1 ^ a T ^’ST, '*t*V 

3*^-% fits, 3ft, $* ft£*S | l*ft *ft*7% ft, $, f^t fWlft I 
^ * *m ftft *; i ^t *ft ^ ^ 

| j ft, 0 p , ^ ^ivnr % Iftw} ft, aft 

fw ** i V *ftv& ft, ftft ^ i *jWt ft, t no *ft 

X * *< *»'* **> W% ft, aft ^ jft I -f <M, „ T * 

ft, w WPH ft^r,~ 

II «7*f ft vff' flT*r, hhi «fft H^vjfT^r || 

II to »TTW II 

p * ** ^ ** * ^1? ** « Wk «rft ft* i * Wo ^rv*r „ T «r 

«m ftsft % *TOa, ^k> wb* % sgw **4 ft, *ftr ^ ft*ftf | 

^ «*" *Sr i *V m*i ft, *, * * ft,^ , 

flf ^t 3* M(ft^t ^iJT *ft *ft % ft, * m , 

II ^T^ft WTTO $f ftzfTfr t WTW II 

II u *ITff || 

II *rft.f»r*?T ii 

jr?s TOTfft Jlft.lW HT«JT 3T ^rft sr»VfTST ftft It ^fk atftsr ! £» 

*'* i*# ™ « *! # ft, t # % v-^r, 4 ftt ift T t «*ft , 

** ™ ^ ** * 1 «* ft^ T ^ % fff t^t It ^ , ^TVf rr, r ,T 

—- k&— -^-—----r----- - -1__ 

* Emphatic for thk, ‘ of me also.’ 
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* t ff «ff fe W qf* xf** I ^ .few, 

'^ T ^ TW 'W* I «* W jn* ^KT qtX iri\ %q, q»U> %hi7XT 

^r*? € *i*«i ^«r | ^Kt gc*r Sfft gjfar % ^TH?r tt^t ^^rr qfW*T qjrxt 
m war ^W3f? ^<r. *nt Tam w «? q* | * ^r fwc w at q«ifx*T 

*fYr»ift*T **f» wf* % tfl vr* | m ^fVar qx qxnrq n T ^t xt t 

fiifl % fT ’sj-t S iht, arpft f^ «tw*r *rc fsnrftc £qr « 

ii ex qiw !i 
II ftfvfT ’flTVt *Wt || 

v * ^"^ T xftqnr fdfw | %7jmrf tK*«t qr vfk afc 

^ * >5ST I«» I iw *W t TTqr w*v% %, * *t* T % 3 >* f % ,f* 

qt vsn W *fi? «fV, fe fe t f»TTT f^q, ^ fe Jrf* ^ | fq^ T 

ftr, t qsir W qiw ft% I ^txt S>*T % % «ft % «$*£, 

*** a»T qrfx % WTff tqrr% | sjf 3 ><j,t q\s?ft q< ftrxr^ f* s ^ JTr 

'rr it®, qrnt *W «r><rc *$, ^ ^ ^ f w 

n-qturjqrr Wf qsrrgif *P?f qqr* j| 


ii »* qrer ii 
H *m ■*%->c ii 


PqrftfffiBT qf^ qT^ * WT*{%?« I f% fe *X tfh* ^ Tf 

mf * Kf ** v fe’ ^-<r tw zqfif ttkw, arrets Mxff w i * 

^ ^ ?fiC ^ 1 ^ Tf?r ^ ^ I *** ^ *x 

Bit* rn* sr^T gqi^ i «5 aitrf xv^t ^t Fr^f ?,^ tx^ q^qfir 

fsR, ^5;< % i 


u m || 


II T§^ || 
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er«$r «r % ^Tf*r $<**•% i xifo % f«r^*ri ^t ^ 

*s^ ^ i wi w ?wtT Tg*5 wc hit;'?! wrero q>T €t«t * ^ ^ 

tgiror | s?ir% srf'i wt^-sHS, ijcsg s> t*P?t «SK' qHT vvt ' 

-p<fr 7 XT t&J If, VH -53fi «Ht % t '*.** fi w 

qrzTure' .x«ffc attfinr * qffi ^jjf| ** 3f* 5 ^ wxt ’sfi’t «fi *r ** 

%^fT $ gtf UtP I t *lTfr 3CT W U«f> WTH <flTT SgrTqfi^rt, W^TTKT T^T 

WT TT’S i 

II U At* II 

JT^RT faxi ^t% <fiT ** vrmfx % ^st^t mx w 

«»rf5 *a*r qfrfiw i f»ix-w qtfiK x>^ ^Prw w i 7* fiir ^»j/C qiT *~£t qt 
gjTO ^TTTX % TOTTfW%, ^tTt «TT *fiv% I f^*>T firVTOT % 
fit, # flf TO-TT ^T% t*To, W T TO ^ * *fiT t ^T crfr TO W 

sjWTT^r, *¥T W ^vfr I finrra f* «ff ^ w t»- ^ ™ * m 

^ , fit* *t« qffisi-% I JT^ ^o t f% W <*f wq* to 

|4wi,W^ *& ^ i ***> * ™ •«*? '***’ 

^ toP i ftro> ffi qffii ^ qvnrw 1 ^ lT? 

jras ^r<t $, fit iff TO-CT fPT# t*, ** 1 T 3 ^* 4 w ^ 

qt *fif^ f^$, %<lf ^^qr, ^T<t ^ W ^ 

w xk If q.fq^% fir, wxTfr* TPtft W % ^ftf «>1 ^ 1 
wn ^faf, ^irr nTfi wfirf.' «. ^ ^ ^ ' 

qmrtf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fit TOI HtK qT> fit I «* ^« fwif ^ T ^ V ^ T ^ fW ^ ' 

^Tt> ^roS *X wit qfx W*K U5 ^ ^ ^ *\ firs ^ ^ aT ^ 

f ^Bm ^tfTOT Hint H ^T$ q%^t I iff t ™ ^ 

*trreT i wvt qw wf wfi ^T« ^ w ° ' f ®* tfr « fT ^ ^ 

i -mm f t nw fiw^w, fi ^ % w jw wnt % €ffi % 

5#^ xrfi«. wrY stq q^T qft*r fiufi *vj. ho q*«nw wrf qrfri i 






\ * *h?rs% i ^ 

*}K 'f^ f*lf I WTT tf* 

'w 'fr 5^ w $lr, t'n altww i 


* Emphatic for ^>»«[T, ‘ it also. 






REVIEWS OF THIS SERIES OF GRAMMAR. 




“THE INDIAN CHRONICLE.” 
7 th April 1884. 


Mr. Grierson's Grammars .-It is impossible not to admire the amount 
of energy possessed by the educated European: and the legion of useful 
channels into which it flows iu the pursuit of science or literature is equalled 
only by the effect and rapidity of the flow. People in this country and other 
countries “ where the climate is sultry ” are not capable of regular, sustained 
mental labour to such an extent as is possible in colder latitudes. The 
amount of work which an ordinary English or German student goes through 
daily, without in the least feeling fagged, is many times more than what we 
go through in forty-eight hours; and the fact is due both to climatic and 
constitutional defeots, for we see that the climate alone of India— said to be 
the home of lassitude and the liver—has not affected the energy of Mr. Grierson 
Now, it is not our intention to bespatter Mr. Grierson with fulsome flattery. 
But when we know that the duties of a civil servant in charge of an important 
district are multifarious and engrossing, and that a single moment of that 
precious commodity—spare time—is to him almost a forbidden luxury, we 
cannot certainly but admire Mr. Grierson for his Seven Grammars of the 
Dialects and Subdialects of the Bchari Languages, of which the first three parts 
have just been published by the Bengal Government. To understand the 
difficulty of his task we must place ourselves in his position and suppose that 
we are called upon to write, within a stated period, and probably for the 
best part of that period away from a library, grammars of the unwritten 
dialeots of Yorkshire or the Highlands, and yet our task would not be half 
so heavy as that of Mr. Grierson, for we have been familiarised with the 
English language from early infancy and gone through a regular and long 
course of school and collegiate instruction in that language, while Mr 
Grierson’s acquaintance with Sanskrit or Hindi must have been picked up 





during the odds and ends of spare time between one official work and another. 
The object of these grammars, Mr. Grierson says, is to make many Behar 
offioials understand “the gantvari boll of the witnesses who come into their 
courtsand notwithstanding the extreme modesty and limitedness of this 
object, we are not prepared to say that it would be entirely served out by 
Mr. Grierson’s very laborious work. Unless these Behar officials, for whom 
Mr. Grierson has toiled so heartily and so well, have his patience and perse¬ 
verance, we think it is scarcely possible for them to understand the language 
of our “ roughs ” even with the help of these grammars. The fact is that 
many of these Behar officials are in search of a royal road to a knowledge of the 
dialects of Behar; and they will he certainly disappointed to find no indication 
of such a road in Mr. Grierson’s book. To those who don’t scorn the weary 
way of schooling one’s self by regular study, Mr. Grierson’s book will be most 
certainly a very useful help. But a higher and better object than the one 
mentioned by Mr. Grierson will be served out by his grammars, which possess 
exceptional philological and literary interest. They make the regeneration 
of the dialects treated by them a matter of near possibility. The dialects of 
Mithila or Bhojpore, though they will never supersede Hindustani as the 
common or standard language of Hindi-speaking India, they may become, 
now that they have got their grammars, written languages current within 
limited local areas, with more or less refinement according to the measure of 
progress. Whether these dialects are the dialects, technically so called, of 
any language that ever was or is now current in India, is a matter of pure 
philological speculation ; but that they will remain in a subordinate position 
to what is now called the Hindustani language, is a fact which cannot he 
now doubted. Mr. Grierson, however, would leave a name behind him in 
India should his grammars, as we think they would, he the means of 
imparting to these dialects some sort of literary pomp and refinement even 
in the subordinate position they are to occupy. So much for the usefulness 
of these grammars As to their intrinsic merit, it is simply sufficient to say 
that we have no particular grounds of complaint. Excepting occasional 
slips in the fables, slips which it is impossible for a foreigner, however careful, 
to aVoid, and the unpopular character of some of the songs quoted as being 
popmlar songs, these grammars are highly satisfactory productions; and, 
considering the immense amount of labour they must have cost, and to which 


we have alluded before, these little mistakes are not at all detractory in 
t heir character, and naturally dwindle out of oonsideration. On the other 
hand, Mr. Grierson’s method of treating his subject is that of a practised 
grammarian : the explanations, where necessary, are full and luoid; the intro¬ 
duction in itself is a piece of rare merit; and the charts highly elucidatory. 
The Government of Bengal could not have entrusted the task to a better hand. 


“ THE INDIGO AND TEA PLANTERS’ GAZETTE.” ' 

8th April 1884. 

Mr. George A. Grierson’s Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Spbdialkcts of the Bihari Language. 

In our issue of the 7th June 1882 we noticed shortly Part I, the 
Grammar of the Maithili language by Mr. Grierson, and on the 15th March 
of the following year we drew attention to the same author’s Part II, the 
Ci Chrestomathy and Vocabulary.” On the present occasion we have much 
pleasure in saying a few words regarding Mr. Grierson’s Grammars of the 
Bihdri language, which have just been completed. The work which. 
Mi\ Grierson has effected in these volumes is one of which men whose names 
are much better known amongst philologists and scholars might well be 
proud. To gather together a language of varying dialects, with no literary 
standard, almost without a literary existence, from the tongues of the people, 
and to construct grammars of the dialects for the use of students and scholars, 
so that future work in the same field may be rendered comparatively easy, is 
a task of no ordinary magnitude ; and when a piece of such notable work as 
that under notice has been effected amid the discharge of onerous duties in 
the plains of India, under difficulties and deterrents of no ordinary kind, the 
work is all the more praiseworthy. It would be presumption on out part to 
attempt to criticise the grammars of Mr. Grierson, for the simple reason that 
his books are the only ones in existence which deal so fully with the dialects 
of Behar, and no person, either in India or out of it, knows more of the dialects 
treated of than Mr. Grierson himself. To officials, planters, and others whose 
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duties call them to mingle much with the people of Behar and the districts 
covered by the dialects dealt with, Mr. Grierson’s grammars will he simply 
invaluable; while the philologist will fmd the work well worth his study. 
General readers do not as a rule turn to such works as those under notice 
either for relaxation or amusement, but it is nevertheless time that the study 
of a language reveals a storehouse of facts regarding the people using it 
which would quite surprise the majority of readers unacoustomed to attach 
little importance to the speeoh of the common folk. Among a people without 
a literature, or what amounts to no literature, the wisdom of gathered years 
is crystallised into proverbs : their emotions and deeper feelings find vent in 
song ; and under the guise of fable a master-mind here and there gathers up 
much whioh give colouring and life to a dead past or a prosy present pathos, 
humour, shrewd practical wisdom, and homely details which otherwise would 
perish. On a previous occasion we reproduced a few proverbs, and we venture 
now to present our readers with a song or two which may give some idea of 
the topics dealt with by the looal verse* makers, and their treatment so far as 
a literal translation will admit. Here is a song song by women in Shahabad 
district 

See how this black-faced one beats me, abuses me, beats me. 

I cleaned up the courtyard and brought water, and still he chides me. 

Thus does he regard, O mother, my co-wife, while he makes out evil against me. 

I am not thief nor a glutton, still he reproaches me falsely. 

He heats me like seven donkeys and drags me about as if I were a pig. 

See, O my neighbours 1 how he abuses me for no fault. . ‘ 

My stupid husband does not understand what I say, and keeps trying to set water 

on fire. 

O Ambika! understand that he is blaming me openly. 

The refrain of the following is “ Ah Ram!” 

In my sister-in-law's yard is there a sandal-tree, and upon it sits and caws a forest 
crow. 

I will give thee, O crow! a morsel of milk and rice if thou wilt give me news 
about my love. 

Sweetheart of thy beloved! say not beloved, beloved, for thy beloved also hath 
fallen captive to a young tamorin. 

Alas! what is that country and that land like, and what the young tamorin . 



Her body is delicate and her face is fair, and humble bees keep humming round 
her hair (so sweet is it). 

Poison will I pound and venom will I eat, for he hath set that wanton before me. 

J)a3 Bulaki sang this ghato at a fit season, saying it, singing it, and her freinds 
consoled the deserted one. 

The following fable is a fair sample of those given in Part I« 

Once upon a time somewhere a river rose and an earthen pitcher and a brass ono 
were floated away. The brass pitcher said to the earthen, “ Come along close by mo 
and I'll take caro of you." The earthen said, u The words which you have spoken are 
excellent, and I shall always be grateful to you and sing your praises for them ; but, if 
you ask the truth, (I must confess to) this fear, that from the motion of the wave I may 
perchance be knocked against you. JNTow if I remain apart from you, while I am thus 
washed hither and thither, I will reach the bank somewhere; but if I meet you and 
anywhere accidentally knock against you* my belly will be burst." True it is « 

Hope in the great, but go not near them. 


“ THE ENGLISHMAN. 0 
\lth April 1884. 

Mr. G. A. Grierson, of the Civil Service, has completed the work which 
he began so well, many months ago, of trying to formalise the Bihari 
language as spoken by the people in Bihar in general into a language that 
could be used in the courts and understanded of the people by publishing 
grammars of the dialeots and subdialects of that language. These grammars 
will appear in seven parts, of which we have at present received three. The 
advantage of the system adopted by Mr. Grierson is that not only does he 
fully show, in the different numbers of his grammars, the variations of the 
dialects of the different tribes inhabiting various parts of Bihar, but by 
neatly executed maps he shows in difforent oolours the localities in which the 
dialeots are used. Some years ago Mr. Beames, who was then employed in 
Bihar, published a grammar of the Bhojpuri dialeot, but this is now out of 




print, so Mr. Grierson’s grammar would have to be acoepted as the authentic 
source of information regarding the language. Although the different 
dialects may not differ very much in their spoken form, there is sufficient 
difference to establish the fact that they are not one and the same. This 
distinction without a difference Mr. Grierson’s grammars fully point out, 
and there ban be no doubt that they will be found most useful by all officers 
employed in Bihar. The scope of the work is, the author tells us, so arranged 
that the grammar of each dialect or subdialect shall he, so far as is possible, 
uniform With the others. The series consists of seven grammars, arranged 
as follows :— 

(1) No. 1 refers to the Bhojpuri dialect of Sliahahad, Saran, Cham- 

paran, and North Mazaffarpur. 

(2) No. 2 refers to the Magadlii dialect of Gaya and South Patna. 

(3) No. 3 refers to the South Maithili dialect, mixed with Bhojpuri, 

of Central and South Mazaffarpur. 

(4) No. 4 refers to the South Maithili dialect of South Darhhanga, 

North Hunger, and the Madhepura subdi vision of Bhagalpur. 

(5) No. 5 refers to the South Maithili dialect affeoted by the 

Magadlii of South Munger. 

(6) No. 6 refers to the Maithili-Bangali of South Bhagalpur. 

(7) No. 7 refers to the Maithili-Bangali of Central and Western 

Pumiya. In Eastern Purniya a dialect of Bangali is spoken 

which is not represented in these grammars. 

Mr. Grierson, whose work, beyond the cost of printing, has not cost the 
Government a single piee, is well deserving of some particular recognition 
for his philological services. 




“ THE BEHAR HERALD.” 

22 nd April 1884. 

The Language of Behar and Northern India. 

We owe an apology to Mr. Grierson for not being able to notice earlier 
the first throe parts of his “ Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdialects 
of the Bihari Language ” which we have received. The first part contains 
a general introduction to the whole series. Part II treats of the Bhojpuri 
dialect of Shahabad, Sarun, Champarun, North Mozuiferpore, and the eastern 
portion of the North-Western Provinces, and Part III of the Magadhi dialeot 
of South Patna and Gaya. In the historical sketch prefixed to the book, 
Mr. Grierson finds objections to the use of the word “dialect” in its popular 
acceptation to the various forms of speeoh spoken of above. He says: —“ There 
is this other grave objection against the use of the term ‘dialect’ that this 
term, as popularly (though not scientifically) accepted, necessarily presup¬ 
poses the existence of some one closely connected form of speech to which 
the dialects can be referred as a standard.” With all our respect for 
Mr. Grierson’s scholarship in Hindi, we cannot bring ourselves to agree with 
him on this point. Wo are of opinion that all the various forms of speoch 
prevalent in different parts of Behar and the North-Western Provinces are 
but dialects of one language, and oan be referred to literary Hindi as a stan¬ 
dard. This literary Hindi may not be very rioh in its literature, but it 
exists all the same and furnishes the common standard by the light of which 
all of them are to he viewed and examined. The Ramayan of Toolsidas and 
the school-hooks taught in the educational institutions of the country supply 
instances of this literary tongue. The language of the Muggerpal ryot or 
the Shahabad shopkeeper may he as different from that of the Ramayan 
as the language of Sam Weller from that of The Pickwick Papers or of Dandie 
Dinmont from that of the Guy Mannering. But this we think is hardly a 
reason to consider that the Ramayan typifies a language entirely distinct 
from that of Monair or Bhabuah. Our own view on this subject is that the 
colloquial forms of speeoh treated of in Mr. Grierson’s grammar, as also 
those which he calls “ the Hindi dialects,” are all but different varieties of 
the same language. The dialect of Dorset differs in many particulars from 


that of York, some of them as material as those in which the Behari and 
Hindi disagree. The language of common parlance being more subject, 
from the very conditions under which it exists, to phonetic decay and dialectic 
regeneration, is far loss inflexible in its character than the literary dialect, 
which in time ia stereotyped from the fact of its being reduced into writing. 
And where the geographical area over which it extends is considerable, differ¬ 
ences spring up much sooner and are more numerous than in comparatively 
shorter tracts of country. It will be as reasonable to say that because a 
Sbahabad cultivator, would use the provinoialism “ghor’wa” for “ghora” 
(horse) or pronounce the Hindi word ‘ f langoti” as u nangot,” the Magadhi 
and Hindi are not dialects of the same language, as it would be to hold 
that because a low-Londoner would pronounoe horse and education as orsc and 
heddication that they are not speaking English. Similar provincialisms are to 
be found in all languages. They occur in the Bengali. As an mstanoe of 
the difference in pronunciation between the Behari and Hindi languages, 
Mr. Grierson cites the verb *npr, meaning “ to fall,” and says that Behari 
has often T where Hindi has This word, he points out, is pronounced 
as “ parab ” in the Behari, while the is changed into in 

Hindi. The self-same divergence, however, is to be found iu different parts 
of Bengal. Some of the Eastern districts invariably pronounce the letter 
xg of the literary Bengali as 3 . We are not sure, however, whether the same 
invariability is observed in the pronunciation of this letter in all the 
dialects of Behar. In Patna, at any rate, the word “parab” is always 
pronounced as as in the Hindi. Another very frequent provincialism 
met with in various parts of Bengal is to be found in the interchange of ^ 
(N) into (L) and vice versa , the word being pronounced by the common 

people as and as Such discrepant pronunciation therefore 

can hardly be considered as a well-defined characteristic demarcating one 
language from another. More curious changes of pronunciation than any 
pointed out by Mr. Grierson are known to take place in the Bengali as we 
pass from one district to another. In some parts of East Bengal the dental 
7f (S) is changed into the aspirate ^ (II) as the Sanscrit ^ is changed 
into ^ in Zend and the modern Persian— Sindhia (from Sindhoo) being 
changed into Hindia> the primitive form of the modern India> by the followers 
of Zoaraster, and the Sanscrit Saptcm into the Persian haptam by their 


descendants. Another interesting illustration of this peculiarity is to be 
noticed in the derivation of the word “ Ormnzd ” as given by Professor Max 
Muller. He says that it is a contraction of a form of Ahura mnzdao to be 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions of the age of Darius and Xerxes, which 
latter phrase is itself traceable to the Sanscrit Asura medhas (the Wise 
Spirit). But we are digressing. Under the head of Derivation the hook 
before us, in noticing the peculiarities which, according to the differentiate 
Hindi, from the cognate dialects of Behar, says “ the singular possessive (or 
genitive) of the personal pronouns has in Behari a medial o, but in Hindi 
e ov d: thus Behari mor,‘my/ hut Hindi morau or marau. Compare the 
Bengali mor , ? But this Bengali mor should have suggested to the learned 
author that the example he has cited does not indicate any material diversity 
of character of the dialects referred to. J for in Bengali is simply a contrac¬ 
tion of the more generally prevalent word dmdr, and is only used by the 
vulgar in some parts of the country. In Behar, moreover, the word mor is 
not at all of general application. In Patna the word is very seldom if at 
all used even by the common people. As this review has already run to the 
length of an average newspaper artiole, we stop here for the present. 


“ THE SATURDAY REVIEW. ” 

Dialects of Hindi.* 

2nd May 1885. 

Just thirty years ago the late Mr H. H. Wilson, in the Preface to his 
Glossary of Revenue, Judicial, and Useful Terms, remarked that the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Hindi dialects had never been investigated, and that we only had 
a grammar of one of them, the Braj, which was somewhat meagre. He also 
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said that “ each province may be said to have its own form of Hindi, and in 
Behar, Bhojpnr, Benares, Brindaban, Delhi, various shades of it are known 
under the appellations of Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha or South Belmr; 
Maithxli, that of North Behar or Furnea, and Tirhut; Bhojpuri, that of 
Bhojpur; Purbi, Eastern ; Braj Bhakha, or the speech of Braj, and others.” 
A more recent and high authority declares that it is not very easy to define 
the exact limits of Hindi. It is said roughly to be spoken by eighty 
millions of people, and to extend over nearly 250,000 square miles. Its 
boundary on ,oi^e side may be given as Nepal and the Terai. On the other 
the Hindi crosses the river Nerbudda, enters the country of the aboriginal 
Gonds, and touches on the TJriya and the Marathi languages. It is difficult 
to draw a line or prescribe a limit. Orientalists differ considerably as to its 
schools, standards, and divisions or subdialects. All that can be laid down 
for certain is, that there is a Hindi literature of some extent, including such 
old works as the Ramayana of Tulsi Dass and the Mahabharata of Gokulnath; 
that the character most in use is the Nagari or Sanskrit, written from left to 
right >* that, if we include the semi-Dravidian and semi-Kolarian dialects we 
may count fifty variations; and that any scholar with a fair stock of Sanskrit 
will be able at once to master the most common forms of Hindi, and with a 
little pains its grammatical and linguistic vagaries. Residence in a district 
or Division, combined with a quick ear for pronunciation, can alone enable 
an Englishman to understand the rustic speech of a Kurmi or an Ahir. 

To a scientific investigation of the parent languages of India as well as of 
their offshoots, Englishmen and some natives have both contributed. Such 
works as the late Raja Eadhakant’s Sanskrit Dictionary and the Bengali 
Dictionary of Earn Kamal Sen are well known. But the most prominent 
class of explorers have been missionaries and members of the Civil and 
Military services of the Government. Their labours have been most service¬ 
able in what we may call the jungles and bypaths of oriental dialects. 
Strange local terms, quaint sayings, current satirical songs, weights, measure¬ 
ments, customs, have been collected, sifted, and compared by officials as a 
mild sort of recreation after the real work of the day, or at scattered inter¬ 
vals of leisure. The native student is a lukewarm Gallio in these things. 
No doubt much has been familiar to him from his childhood. But the high¬ 
born Pundit scorns the coarse language of the villager, and though under 


the direction of an Englishman his intimate knowledge of Hindu life oan bo 
turned to a profitable account, it is to Englishmen that we owe most of the 
collections, vocabularies, and elementary works that bring home to the 
average student the vast and comparatively untrodden field of exploration 
that still lies before him in India. 

Mr. Grierson, the compiler of the four little grammars before us, has 
not been many years in the service ; for he has not yet attained to that 
enviable position, the charge of a district, with its two or three magisterial sub¬ 
divisions, its million or two of Hindus and Mahommedans, and its multi¬ 
farious duties. But he has oertainly made a vei'y good use of his timo. To 
some evident acquaintance with one of the classic languages of the East and 
the more correct forms of the vernacular and spoken dialects, he adds a 
mastery over the rude language of the agriculturist and an ability to superin¬ 
tend the labours of Pundits and Inspectors of Schools. Wo are by no moans 
satisfied that Mr. Grierson’s nomenclature is happy or likely to be perma¬ 
nent. He argues apparently that there is no universal or paramount stand¬ 
ard of Hindi to which every offshoot or dialectic variety can be referred, and 
that the term Hindi ought not to be applied to that form of the language 
which is spoken in Behar. We fear that this attempt to expel Hindi with a 
pitchfork will end like many others. “ Bihari ” may he defensible on philo¬ 
logical grounds. It might have been adopted by Imperial edict some time 
before the reign of Akbar, had Mr Grierson been then consulted, or had he 
filled the post of one of that emperor’s lieutenants. But it will be Ion* 
before Bihari finds its way into popular acceptation. The Mahommedans 
of Lower Bengal obstinately persist to this day in applying the term Farsi or 
Persian to the diluted Hindustani which they are in the habit of writing and 
reading. Moreover, as Mr. Grierson subdivides his new language into many 
branches, and does not, so far as we make out, set up any one high standard 
of £ - Bihari,” there was every reason why he should have contented himself 
with an original, a well-understood, and a by no-means inaccurate philolog¬ 
ical term, Hindi. His inquiries into the Hindi language as spoken in various 
districts of the great Behar province have led him to the conclusion that it 
was divisible into seven branohes, of which he now gives us three—Bhojpuri 
Magadhi, and Maithili or Maithil-Bhojpuri. The first term includes nearly 
all the Behar districts north and east of (he Ganges, and that of Shahabau. 
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The second comprises South Patna and Gya; the third a part of Mozuffar- 
„ lu . formerly known as Tirhut. We presume that ho will eventually give us 
other grammars for Hindi as spoken in Bhaugulpore and Mongbir, which e 
calls Monger, and some day, perhaps, for Ilazaribagh and the districts of tie 
South-West Frontier Agency. It is true that Mr. Grierson argues for some 
radical distinctions between the real Hindi or Braj Bhakha and his new bant¬ 
ling the Bihari. He lays stress on pronunciation, on the declensions and 
participles, and off the use or omission of the particle ne, on the conjugation 
of verbs, on construction, and on the vocabulary. Pronunciation ^surely a 
weak argument. Every scholar of modern languages knows how-different.y 

Italian is pronounced at Venice, Siena, and Naples ; French in rovence or 

Picardy ; and German in Hanover or Switzerland. Need we mention the 
difference in speech between a Somersetshire and a Northumbrian peasant r 
Or to take an illustration from another part of India not, so 1 emote tom 
Behar/lias Mr. Grierson ever competed the speech of a -boatman from Noa- 
eolly or Sylhot with that of a Kaibarto from Beerbhum? He may rely on 
it that he-will he startled by the way in which one of these two speakers of 
one common language, the Bengali, elides or alters consonants, and plays 
havoo with verbs, moods, and tenses. - Neither do peculiarities m the use of 
nours and verbs and their terminations seem to us sufficient to make out bis 
case. Differences between weak forms and strong forms, long vowels and 
short vowels, verbal nouns and postpositions, between one future tense which 
ends in «f>'and another which ends in as, omissions and redundancies of tenses, 
peculiarities in the formation of causal verbs and other queer metamorphoses, 
merely show to' our thinking that Hindi has more dialects or subdialects, 
and branches out into more channels, than Orientalists had fully recognised. 
Constructions and vocabularies may differ, hut on analysing some of the 
compiler’s specimens wo find thc-m to differ more in appearance than reality. 
All the same these commentaries with grammars and vocabularies will be 
serviceable to juniors when shifted suddenly from Sasseeram and its soap 
manufacture on the Grand Trunk Road to the subdivision of Kishengunge 
in Poornea, under that useful and inexorable formula of the Secretariat, 

“ the exigencies of the public service.” 

In the general student not expected to trouble himself too much about 
the varying termination of the- Hindi verbs, to remember all about vocalic 
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roots and periphrastic tenses, and to say exactly where the Bhojpun slides 
into the Maithili dialect, more interest will bo awakened by the specimens o 
conversation between two villagers, the fables, and the songs sung at marriages 
and other festive occasions. If not real gems and treasures, they are live y, 
original, and illustrative of agricultural life. Some of them are familiar 
enough. The dog with a piece of meat or bone in his mouth of which he 
sees the reflection in the water ; the tiger that divides the stricken deer mio 
three parts and takes all three for himself; the milkmaid indulging m visions 
of wealth, who smashes her pot of curds to atoms; the rich man who as one 
idle and one industrious eon; the farmer who, by the illustration of a faggo , 
impressed on his children the fact that union is strength, .and divers others, 
are well known from iEsop’s time in the nurseries and schools of the East 
and the West. But some of the songs may he as new to many as the min¬ 
strelsy of the border was when first discovered by Walter Scott. We seloo. 
specimens. The successive ceremonies of a marriage, the arrival of the bride- 
groom at the bride’s house, the scattering of rice, and the introduction of 
the barber who outs the nails of the happy pair, are well described in a blessing 
sung at marriages. The bride is naturally compared to Sita. Gann, the 
wife of Shiva, and Ganesa, are duly invoked, and jests are passed round, not 
of the most delicate kind. The poet invokes all manner of happiness on the 
couple and takes care that his own name shall not be forgotton. In a 
climate where health, life, and comfort depend on the regularity of the seasons, 
songs of the whole year and of particular months have a peculiar significance. 
Asarh (June-July) is a happy month as the beginning of the rams ; that the 
next month, Sawan, should he “ a fire of exceeding sorrow” has no meaning 
unless we infer a failure of rain. It is everywhere in Northern and Central 
India, and in Bengal Proper, the wettest month of the yean Kartik 
(Ootober-November) is distinguished by bathing in the Ganges ; Pus or 1 os 
(Decemher-January) by excessive cold and well-wadded quilts; Phalgun 
(February and March), by the Holi and Its repulsive red powder ; and Joth 
(May and June) by a hot wind that roars and howls ana turns the atmosphere 
into a furnace. The month of Chait (March and April) has several songs of 
its own. It is an auspicious month for marriages. The hot season has set 
in, and it is the time for Krishna to sport with the milkmaids in the woods 
of Brindaban and Mathura. A young woman asks a crow for news of her 


beloved, and is told that he lias been oaptivated by another young woman 
who sells betel-leaves, whereupon she threatens her rival with poison. 
Another wife, hot so ill-fated, watches anxiously for her lord and promises a 
golden bracelet in return for good news of him. A third is very properly 
apprehensive lest her faithless husband should be caught in the rain and 
get wet through. A fourth boasts that the turban of her husband will shine 
in the assembly of men like a sword in battle or the chalhwa fish in the lake, 
which is rather an anticlimax. 

Another song of the seasons makes the east wind to blow in Sawan, as 
it often does ; the lakes and ponds to be filled with water in Bhadon, and 
the cold season to be felt in Kartik, which it would be in any part of Upper 
India as far down as Belmr. A song in which one Churila is asked by a 
wife to play the flute, and having first excused himself for fear of the dogs 
and the watchman, at last yields to her importunities, would hardly com¬ 
mend itself to an Inspector of Schools. The sequel is not decent, as the 
minstrel, whom the frail one believes to be a prince, turns out to be a low- 
caste Dosadh. A divided household is illustrated by one wife who complains 
that she has to sweep the courtyard, draw water, and endure blows and 
abuse* as if she were seven donkeys, while all the honour is paid by the 
husband to her co-wife. Another faithful wife dressed herself in red and 
sought in vain for her husband at Gokul, Brindaban, and Benares, in the 
jungle and in the mountains, and found him not, because all the time he 
was in his own house. One young wife gets much abuse from her mother- 
in-law for her clumsiness in breaking the broom with which she is sweeping 
the courtyard, and invokes the aid of her elder brother, who is supposed to 
have a cooly with a load of new brooms ready to hand. The nectar or 
drink of Kama is so powerful in one ditty that ordinary men become deaf 
or die when they drink it. Only saints like Durab, Pahlad, and Mirabai 
oan swallow it; and Kabir Das, whom we take to be the poet himself, will 
have to leave the world if he drinks more of it; There is a flavour of anti¬ 
quity about some of tfie above songs. Others dearly show that village bards 
are not extinct, and that new songs are made regarding social and political 
changes. The Maharaja of Domraon is a personage of consequence in the 
distriot of Shahabad. He maintains, we find from Mr. W. Hunter, a 
dispensary in his native town at his own cost, and owns many villagos. But 


when Koer Sing, described in the song as the Babu, went a-hunting, or, as 
would have been said in Scotland, was “ out ” in the year 1857, and had a light 
with the English at Hetampur, the Maharaja did not comedo his assistance, 
whereat the hinds of the forest wept. A more recent song commemorates 
the linguistic revolution accomplished, if we mistake not, by Sir G. Campbell 
when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The member for the Kirkaldy 
Boroughs, with a benovolent despotism which hi3 constituents may scarcely 
credit, abolished the Urdu language and the Persian character in which it is 
written by a stroke of the pen. We are sorry to say that in two songs 
commemorative of his masterly stroke of business Sir George s name is not$ 
‘actually mentioned. He is, however, introduced as the Lord Sahib to whom 
the case was represented by Baboo Bhuban Deb Mukerji, a Kulin Brahman* 
of Bengal, Inspector of Schools, and now a Companion of the Indian Empire. 
The consequence of his interview or correspondence with the Lieutenant- 
Governor* for we are not told which, was that the language of the Javans or 
Mahomedans was banished. The Nagari character was restored. Persian 
books were to bo sent to the spice-seller—^ vicum 'cendcutewi thus et odores ; 
forgeries, hitherto common in the Persian character, were prophetically to 
cease when the Hindu could write in Kaithi or Nagari; and all men were 
invited to sing the praises of her Majesty the Queen by the poet Ambika, 
who adds a prayer that her reign may last as long as the sun and the 
moon. 

In Part III of the Seven Grammars Mr. Grierson gives us some fifteen 
pages of a vocabulary of the Magadhi dialect as spoken in Gaya and the 
south of Patna. Many of the terms are expressive of agricultural customs, 
rude domestic implements, garments, ornaments, insects, and articles of food. 
The compiler is justified in saying that few of them will be found in any 
Hindi dictionary. We can assure him that we have looked in vain for a 
good many in the new and copious dictionary of Mr. Platts. There are 
words which express the ox nearest the post in a threshing-floor, or the 
animal on the right hand of the pair attached to a harrow. The word hes y 
which Mr. Grierson thinks to bo Hindi and translates as “all right,” strikes 
us as a mere corruption of the Persian fosh, “ capital,” “ excellent.” In 
this sense we have known it constantly used. Gain in the vocabulary is 
“ falso ;” in Mr. Platts’s, it is “boastful” Tapaican , similarly, is “wine.” 



Mr. Platts interprets it as “a libation." There is perhaps not much differ¬ 
ence between the two. Cheu, ‘ to cut,’ we should derive from the verb chedna 
and not from katna, as Mr. Grierson does. He gives a number of meanings 
to the word nia.jh'i. It is the angle on which the front of a oart rests; 
ground-bait for fishes ; and a plaster of powdered glass applied to kite strings 
by a kite-flier who wishes to cut his rival’s kite. Mr. Platts gives the last 
meaning only. Bah with Mr. Grierson is a ditch ; with Mr. Platts and with 
other experts it is an abyss or pit. Nara is interpreted as straw. More cor¬ 
rectly it is the stubble which remains on the field after the crop has been cut 
by the sickle and carried away. The common word for straw is bichali. We 
have no doubt that the grammars of the remaining dialects will be marked 
by the same diligence, accuracy, and method. But we must warn Mr. Grierson 
against the snare of a oaptivating theory or the discovery of a new language. 
We have compared his translated fable with the original in different dialects, 
and his new classification of verbs, potentials, completives, frequentatives, and 
desideratives, which, however ingenious, are merely old acquaintances under 
new aspects; as well as the vagaries of verbal nouns and grammatical forms, 
and we see no reason to think they are other than mere dialectic varieties of 
Hindi, mainly due to circumstances and places. But he has made a valuable 
contribution to Hindi literature, the more remarkable because makers of 
dictionaries have too often been unacquainted with village life ; and the 
district officer, who knows that life thoroughly, has had no time to compile 
even a vocabulary. Mr. Grierson is one who can get at the speech of rustics 
and can put it into a shape for which scholars and pundits may be thankful. 


“THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY.” 

Is# July 1885. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdialects of the Bihari 
Language. By G. A. Grierson, B.O.S.—Calcutta, Bengal Secre- 
4 tariat Press, 1883. 

These little volumes, four only of which have as yet appeared, show the 
immense progress that has been made in the study of Indiau dialects since 



I published my article on the Bhojpuri dialect, seventeen years ago, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol III, 1868). In the first place, it is 
now clearly recognised that the term Hindi, as used by Europeans, is merely 
a vague expression for so many of the Aryan dialects as have not been 
distinguished by territorial names. I had partially grasped this fact, though 
not fully, when I wrote the remarks on p. 31 et seq. of Vol. 1 of my 
Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India in 18,2. 
All round the outer edge of Aryan India is a oircle of kingdoms or provinces; 
Bengal, Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Sindh, Pafijftb, Nepal; and the 
“ Indian ” or as the Muhammadans called it, the Hindi, spoken in each of 
•these places came by degrees to be called Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and so on. 

But in the centre there remained a vast area for whioh no special name 
was found: it was merely Hindi, and its language or languages were all 
merely Hindi. It has long been known that under this general term were 
included forms of speech differing very widely from each other, and it only 
remained for some scholar to enquire into the subject and classify these 
various forms, referring them to their proper relationships. Mr. Grierson 
has done this for the Eastern part of the hitherto undefined area, and ho 
has therefore a perfect right to give a name to the form of speech whoso 
independence ho has successfully established. Indeed, it is highly probable 
that had the province of Bihftr, like the neighbouring province of Bengal, 
maintained itself in independence of the crown of Delhi for any length of 
time its language would have been called Bihart many centuries ago. • 

In the second place, the researches of Dr. Hoernle into the obscure 
subject of the Prakrit dialects have placed it beyond a doubt that those 
forms of speech fall into two groups, called respectively Magudlri and 
Saurasem ; the former being the elder of the two and at one time prob¬ 
ably the only language of Northern India, the latter and younger having 
gradually extended from the west eastwards and pushed the older language 
before it, till the domain of Magadhi lay entirely to the east of a line 
drawn north and south through Benares, though its influence on the 
Sauras&ni resulted in the growth of a mixed dialect, called Arddha-M&gadht, 
which seems to have extended far to the west. At a later period Magadhi 
pushed to the south-west through the Mar&tha country, hut in the valley of 
the Ganges it never seems to have got much further west than the longitude 
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of Benares. From this it follows that the dialects spoken in Bihar have 
vory much less connexion with those spoken in the western parts of the 
loosely-defined and misleadingly-designated u Hindi 9} area than they have 
with the other speech forms of M&gadhi origin, such as Barigali and Oriya. 

While, however, I fully agree with Mr. Grierson in separating Bih&ri 
from the so-called Hindi, I feel a little difficulty in following him when he 
divides bis newly-discovered language into so many as seven dialects. Indeed, 
lie himself seems rather doubtful on this point, for he admits on p. 15 
of the Introduction that there are in reality only three dialects—Bhojpuri, 
Maithili, and Magadhi, and his seven grammars are, or are to he, made up 
by giving, in addition to these three, four mixed forms, suoh as Maithili 
affected by Magadhi, Maitliili-Bangali, and so on. All this extremely fine 
classification and subdivision, though it entitles Mr. Grierson to high rank 
among scientific philologists, is rather out of place in hand-books intended 
to teach officials the patois of their districts. 

When one comes to look even at the three leading dialects, one finds 
them so vory much alike that a grammar of any one of them would almost 
be a sufficient guide to the whole group. Take for instance the pronouns. 
That of the first person may be summarised as follows :— 


Nominative. 

/----> 

Short form. Long form. 


Singular, “ I ” 
Plural, “we’* 


men, 

liamaid, 


ham. 

Jiamrani. 


Oblique. 

/$h ort form . Long form . 

inora. liamra. 

liainani hamram. 


The only deviations from this scheme are that men is not used in 
Magadhi or South Maithili; that North Maithili uses moh as well as mom ; 
that Bhojpuri adds kd to hamant, and all the dialects use also ham sahh 
and harnrd sahh for the nom. and obi. plural respectively. The same 
close similarity runs through all the parts of speech. Apart from this defect 
of over-refining and over-classifying, which is a defect only in so far as it 
tends to embarrass the practical student, these little grammars are as 
complete and perfect as can be desired. The arrangement is admirable, being 
both scientific and simple. The rules are clear and not too numerous, 
and the examples well, chosen and carefully worked out. As none of these 
languages possesses any literaturo (with the exception of Maithili, which 
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has a little poetry), there is no recognised standard of speeoh for any of 
them, and it is therefore inevitable that there should be many varying forms 
for every person of every tense, Mr. Grierson’s trained musioal ear has 
enabled him to detect a very large number of these variations,—very many 
more, in fact, than are apparent to the ordinary observer; and all of these 
are very fully given. It would have been well if some effort had been made 
to select for each person or tense one form, to be considered as the standard 
form, from which the others should be held to be deviations. By this means 
the vagaries of rustic pronunciation might by degrees be reduoed into 
manageable limits. 

Specially noteworthy is the attempt to indicate several fine distinctions 
in vowel sounds by signs borrowed from the Gurmukhi character—a measure 
in which Dr. Hoernle took the lead, and which, it may be hoped, will 
become general. 

JOHN BE AMES. 


“THE ATHENAEUM.” 

25th July 1885. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdialects of the Bihari 
Language. By G. A. Grierson. Parts I—IV. 

The enthusiastic Professor Garcia de Tassy close upon sixty years 
ago laid down a broad distinction between Hindi and Hindui, comprising 
under the latter denomination the more archaic literary forms of the 
Hindi language in whioh the poems of Chand, Surdas, Tulsidas, and 
others, and the hymns of the mediaeval reformers were composed. It 
is only within the last fifteen years that, npon a better acquaintance with 
the numerous varieties of Hindi speech, that distinction has been abandoned, 
and the various languages, dialeots, and subdialeots spoken within the 
Hindi area have gradually been olassed according to a more scientifio 
arrangement. The investigations of Dr. Trumpp (‘ Sindhi Grammar,’ 
1872), Dr. Hoerale (‘Essays on the Gautfiau Languages,’ 1872-74), and the 
Eev. S. H. Kellogg (‘Hindi Grammar,’ 1876), and his own continued 
labours in this field, enabled Mr. Beames to work up in the latter part of 



Tiis < Comparative Grammar ’ (1873-79) a mass of fresh, material., while Dr. 
Hoernle’s ‘ Gautfian Grammar ’ (1880) laid a solid foundation for all sub¬ 
sequent researches on the dialects of Eastern Hindi, and pointed out the 
•wide gulf which separates them from those of the Western Hindi group, 
Mr. G. A. Grierson, aided by Dr. Hoernle, has since devoted his studies 
exclusively to the Eastern Hindi dialects, which are spoken by some fifty 
to sixty millions, over an area extending west to east from Benares to 
Pur my a and north to south from the Himalayas to Jabalpur. These 
dialects are comprised by him under the general name of Bihdri, and 
embraoe the Maithili, Bhojpdri, and Mdgadhi, each again with various 
local subdialects. The Asiatio 'Society of Bengal a few years ago published 
his grammar', chrcstomathy, and vocabulary of Northern Maithili; and the 
Government of Bengal subsequently commissioned him to compile for the 
use of the Bihdr officials a series of grammatical manuals of the other local 
dialects spoken throughout those parts, which differ from one another far 
more in grammar than in vocabulary. The first half of this series, consist¬ 
ing of an introduction and grammars of the Bhojpuri, Mdgadhi, and South 
Maithili dialects, is now before us. Of these the first-named covers the 
largest extent of country, running from the Himalayas down to Jabalpur 
in the Central Provinces; it has few local varieties, and possesses no liter¬ 
ature ;. neither does Mdgadhi, which is spoken throughout the south of the 
Patna district, the whole of Gaya, and the north of Ohutid Nagpur. None 
of its peculiarities appears to point to its descent from the Mdgadhi of the 
Southern Buddhists or the scenic Prakrit of that name. Maithili, spoken 
in its greatest purity in the northern half of the Darbhangd district and 
in the Supaul subdivision of North Bhdgalpur, is the least developed of the 
Bihari dialects; and as “ it still retains many old forms which have been 
lost by the two other more advanced dialeots,” it is specially worthy of the 
attention of philologists, “ as offering a key to a number of grammatical 
puzzles whioh would otherwise remain unsolved.” We may well say that 
these valuable monographs mark altogether a new departure in modern 
Iudian philology, and we are glad to have received within the last week or 
two the first instalment of the great Bihari Dictionary which Mr. Grierson 
and Dr. Hoernle have had in hand for some years. 





THE “LITERARY WORLD.” 
2 2nd January 1886. 

The Bihaki Language.* 


Dialects of what has been conveniently called the Bihari language are 
spoken in tho province of Behai’, in the eastern portion of the North- 
Western Provinces, and in the northern portion of the Central Provinces 
of India. These districts all lie along the Ganges and its affluents. They 
are administered hy British officials, who are supposed to be sufficiently 
qualified as regards matters linguistic when they have passed an examination 
or two in Hindustani or Bengali, according as they belong to the Local 
Government of Upper or Lower Bengal. But when these officials come to 
have dealings with the natives they are, at first, at a loss how to address the 
latter, who, apparently, speak neither language. For many yearn past 
Mr. George A. Grierson, of the Bengal Civil Service, has devoted his leisuro 
to the study of these local dialects and subdialeots. The importance of tho 
subject led the Bengal Government in 1881 to depute Mr. Grierson to 
compile a series of Bihari grammar's, and tho first part of those was publish¬ 
ed in 1883. Since then four other parts have been issued, and two more— 
making seven parts in all—are to come. Each part, in reality, represents 
a separate grammar, the method adopted differing from that used in 
Dr. Hoernle’s “ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages/' which 
was the first attempt at reducing them to rules. Tho historical introduction 
with which Mr. Grierson commences the series is a valuable contribution to 
Oriental philology. He traces back tho numberless dialects now existing in 
Northern India to two Prakrit languages which divided that immense area 
between them, and both of which could boast of possessing literatures. One 
of these, the Sauraseni language, is preserved for us in the Sanscrit plays, and 
Magadhi, the other, is also found in them, although to a lesser extent. The 
two differed as much as do French and Italian. Some useful maps are given 
to illustrate the origin, and also the present distribution of languages and 


dialects. 


* Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdialects of the Bihari language. Parts I—V. By 
George A. Grierson, B.C.S. Triibnor and Company. 2s. tfd. each Part. 



